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P K E F A C E. 



The following narrative of Mission work in 
Poona, which originally appeared in a series 
of papers in the Church of Scotland's * Mis- 
sionary Record/ has been reprinted in its pres- 
ent form, at the request of many friends who 
have been kind enough to say that they con- 
sidered its publication as a separate work likely 
to do some good in creating an increased in- 
terest in the cause of Female Mission work in 
India. In this hope it is, with a consciousness 
of its many imperfections, now offered to the 
notice of an indulgent public. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



So much has been written of late about the condi- 
tion of the women of our Eastern Empire, that there 
does not seem much left for any new writer to say 
on the subject. Still, the country is of such vast 
extent, and peopled by so many different nations, 
that the restraints imposed upon the females differ 
greatly in the different parts of India; and even in 
these are modified by the rank and position in the 
social scale which the families occupy. 

Over the greater part of the Bengal Presidency 
and the North-West Provinces, where the Mussul- 
man element preponderates, a much greater degree 
of seclusion and isolation from all society, beyond 
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tlieir nearest relatives, prevails among them, at least 
in the higher classes. How far it is the case among 
the middle classes, or in the rural distiicts, it is not 
our province to inquire. Our work lay in a different 
part of India : and it is chiefly of the Mahrattas of 
tlie Deccan tliat we have to speak Among them 
the term " Zenana Mission " is not so correct a one 
as it is further north and east. In Western India 
generally, polygamy is by no means so common 
among the middle classes as that term would lead 
us to expect, although it is permitted by their re- 
ligion, and occasionally practised. The most com- 
mon reason for it is the want of family by the first 
wife, and this will give occasion for it sometimes 
among the very poorest ; indeed many men, even if 
they have daughters, contract a second marriage in 
the hope of male issue, so great is their dread of 
having no son to carry their body to the funeral 
pile. This is considered to involve a certain degree 
of disgrace, and even the risk of some penalty in a 
future world ; and the opinion adds a fearful poig- 
nancy to their grief on the death of an only son. 

Instances do, however, occur of a man marrying 
more than two wives, even among the middle classes ; 
for one young woman in whom I took a great inter- 
est was a third wife, — the other two being both alive. 
She lived with her father and mother, just as any 
unmarried daughter here might do, and was an 
articled pupil at the Normal School ; — a fine, intelli- 
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gent-looking girl, receiving an education iip to the 
sixth standard of the Grovemment schools. For a 
long time I believed her to be one of those widows 
from childhood, for whom one always feels such deep 
sympathy ; but when I heard what her real condi- 
tion was, a feeling of indignation arose in my mind 
against the system that allowed a woman like her 
to occupy such a position. 

These marriages are often formed at the urgent 
solicitations of the bride's family. A man may not 
have his daughter unmarried beyond a certain age, 
or he is looked down upon by his caste people ; and 
if he has several daughters and no great dowry to 
give them, the consequence is that he gets some 
friend to advise any man of the caste who is toler- 
ably well off to take one of them as an additional 
wife, even though he should have one or two already. 

I have known girls thus wedded in their youth — 
nay, childhood — to men older than their fathers, and 
placed under the dragon -like guardianship of a 
mother-in-law, subjected to all the jealous and sus- 
picious humours of the elder wives, enduring a life- 
time of bondage and misery. One such instance 
rises to my mind just now : a sweet-looking, gentle 
girl, in whom I felt a deep interest, and of whom, at 
one time, I had great hopes that if she became a 
widow she might be won over to the Christian faith. 
These hopes, like many others, have, as yet at least, 
not been fulfilled : but of individual cases we shall 
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speak hereafter; we must not multiply these in a 
chapter professedly introductory. 

The class of houses I visited in Poona were mostly 
those of people in the middle ranks of life. One or 
two we had of a grade considerably higher ; and I 
have paid more than one visit to families of royal 
blood. Perhaps the most numerous class were those 
of clerks in Government offices, some still in employ- 
ment, others enjoying a pension in reward of past 
services ; others were artisans of various kinds, but 
all within the magic circle of caste, the lowest of 
them raised far above the position of those denomi- 
nated loiD-caste people. 

In their own houses they have more liberty in re- 
ceiving female visitors than is customary even among 
ourselves. There is a free-and-easy way of walking 
into a house without even a salutation to the mis- 
tress, or the least notice of her presence, that at first 
surprised me, as I had been accustomed to suppose 
that they were very punctilious in regard to all the 
ceremonies of social life. So long as the person is 
not "low-caste," she may come and go without a 
remark being made. While sitting in an up-stairs 
room, I have seen women enter and sit down who 
were entire strangers to the family, and no one take 
any notice or seem to think it a liberty. But on one 
occasion, when a man did so, I saw at once that it 
was looked upon as an intrusion. He was in attend- 
ance on a Brahmin widow lady of some rank, who 
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had come by her own desire to pay the visit with us, 
and she, though a stranger, was received very po- 
litely. After a little this man, who was a sort of 
manager or confidential adviser to the lady, followed 
us up-stairs and seated himself on a couch ; and I no- 
ticed that our hostess immediately became very re- 
served and taciturn, and that my two native assist- 
ants looked grave. Nothing was said at the time, 
nor was any offence taken at us, but I was told after- 
wards that it was a thing he ought not to have done 
— and I felt annoyed that it should have occurred in 
connection with our visit. I fancy it was a bit of 
Brahmin presumption. The people belonged to the 
fourth caste — ^the artisan ; but they were people of 
good standing, — the man was well educated, em- 
ployed in a Government office, and, fortunately, of 
liberal opinions, otherwise it might have led to un- 
pleasant results ; but I daresay the Brahmin thought 
he rather conferred an honour by entering the house 
of one whose caste came fi-om the/ee^, while his came 
from the head of Brahma. 

Even male visitors, if well known to the family, 
sometimes call in the absence of the husband. I 
knew a young man, a friend of the husband's, but 
no relative, who came various times to a house when 
I was expected, in order to have some talk on religi- 
ous subjects. Frequently I found a native doctor 
sitting with a woman whose health was delicate, and 
who was a high-caste woman, and rather exclusive. \ 
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and I have Been a young student, from one of the 
educational institutions, giving lessons to boys in 
the same room where the mother was engaged in 
household tasks. 

Some of these women are very hard-working, and 
are very hard tvroughL I have many a time been 
sorry for them, toiling in the midst of such a muddle 
as most of their houses are. One case occurs to me 
of a very small-sized, weakly woman, with an infant 
in her arms, and another boy, hardly two years old, 
hanging on the other arm, roaring lustily because 
he could not also be taken up. I begged him to let 
his mother alone, and she excused him by saying he 
was unwell — "all night he had fever," she said, 
" and I could get no rest with him." Knowing that 
her husband had a good salary in the office where 
he was head-clerk, I said to her one day, " You are 
not fit to do all this work alone ; why do you not 
get a servant?" "Ah," she said, "that is not so 
easy ; the women of our caste do not go out to ser- 
vice, and my daughter-in-law is too young yet to 
come to me and help in the work, so I must just go 
on as I can; but," she continued, "do you know 
what the neighbours are doing ? they are telling my 
husband that I am sickly and not able for the work 
of the house, and that he must take another wife." 

Surprised and shocked, I exclaimed, indignantly, 
"Another wife!" and then looked around at the 
little brown boys and girls who were tumbling about 
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the room. " Oh, he will never do it," I said, " and 
you the mother of so many children." " Yes," she 
said, with a half sob that nearly choked her ; " I don't 
think he will, — only that is what they tell him." I 
knew the man well, and, to do him justice, I did not 
think him capable of such conduct to so good a wife 
as I knew she was ; and my confidence in him seemed 
to inspire her with the same. The event proved 
that we were right, for he did not follow the advice 
of his neighbours ; and they are perhaps the most 
hopeful, as they were among the earliest, of my city 
friends. 
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now THE FIRST SEEDS WERE SOWN. 

It was early in the year 1868, when the camp of 
Poena was astir with the bustle of departure for 
Abyssinia, that a regiment of native infantry from 
the Madras Presidency was ordered to Poena, to 
supply the place of one of the Bombay regiments 
that had been quartered there. Some of the oflScers 
were decidedly religious men, and at once identified 
themselves with whatever of Christian work was 
going on in the place ; and at a meeting of those 
interested in missionary efforts it was agreed to try 
and bring about a more cordial feeling between the 
Europeans and the better educated of the natives. 
It was in pursuance of this object that, one even- 
ing in January, a party were assembling at the 
house of the Scotch chaplain. One or two of the 
above-mentioned officers, two missionaries — one of 
whom was the late venerable Dr Wilson of Bombay 
— and two or three ladies, with the host and hostess, 
made up the European portion of the company. 
But, unlike the usual style of evening parties in the 
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cantonment of Poona, the company did not consist 
solely of Europeans. Scarlet turbans, surmounting 
dusky faces, with the long calico coat and tight trou- 
sers, or flowing dhotur, were seen among the assem- 
bled guests. Some, too, were barefooted, having, ac- 
cording to Eastern custom, left outside the door the 
loose slippers they had worn in walking. Others, how- 
ever, as betokening a higher degree of civilisation in 
its approach to European customs, had white cotton 
stockings, and shoes or boots, which were not cast off; 
and deeply was the hostess grieved and surprised 
when the wife of one of the Madras officers after- 
wards remarked to her that she felt very indignant 
at any of them daring to keep on their shoes. " I 
felt," said our hostess, in mentioning the circum- 
stance, "as if, perhaps, I oitght to have shared in 
this feeling ; and yet I could not. I told her * I felt 
convinced it was not meant as any want of respect ; 
and that, really — though almost ashamed to say it — 
I had not noticed whether they had their shoes on 
or not. * " Afterwards, when the shoe controversy 
was going on in Bombay, she understood better the 
importance some attached to this circumstance ; but 
meeting them on Christian grounds, with the one 
desire of winning their confidence, and doing them 
some little good, it did seem a thing of which no 
notice could possibly be taken, and at which one 
could not understand the being offended. 

The native guests were principally young men, 
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some approaching to middle life; all were able to 
talk English with tolerable fluency, and much more 
thoroughly at their ease in their somewhat novel 
position than our countrymen who have never been 
in India would imagine. An educated Hindoo is not 
troubled with shyness ; but, on the present occasion, 
there was less of the forwardness sometimes shown 
by these specimens of young Poona than might have 
been expected. 

Much communing had taken place between the 
hostess and her old butler regarding the nature of 
the entertainment. "They will not take tea or 
coflfee with us," she had said; "what can we give 
them that will not interfere with caste prejudices ? " 
The old man — himself a convert to Christianity — 
still active, and rather portly in appearance, dressed 
in European clothing, white vest and long-tailed 
coat, addressed himself to the question with be- 
coming gravity and attention. " Oh, I knows," he 
said, " what those Brahmins will eat. I go down 
to the city and buy plenty sweetmeats, made by 
Brahmins, and then we can get fruit — they will eat 
that;" and the hostess was comforted. On the 
evening in question a large table in the dining- 
room was covered with fruits and sweetmeats, while 
on another was placed the customary tea and coffee 
for the European portion of the company. It was 
with a triumphant smile that the butler on the follow- 
ing day told his mistress that two or three of the 
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native gentlemen had taken coffee. " Oh, ma*am,'* 
he said, " soon they all take it. I say to one man, 
other day, * Soon you will all be Christian ; if you 
not, your son will.* This is what I tell them." 

When the refreshments had been partaken of, and 
some time spent in desultory conversation, the chap- 
lain requested Dr Wilson to give a sort of address 
to the native gentlemen, — and most readily was the 
request complied with. Allusion was particularly 
made to the absence of native ladies from the social 
gathering, and to the different position which they 
occupied from that of their sisters of Europe, owing 
to their want of education, and the restraints im- 
posed on them by oriental customs and habits of 
thought. One object, he said, in inviting them that 
evening, was to give them an opportunity of seeing 
what a home might be, where woman had her proper 
position, and could bring into it the refinements of a 
cultivated mind. There was no reason, he told them, 
why their homes should not be in measure similar 
to it ; and he put it to them, whether they would not 
like to have it so. At a similar evening entertain- 
ment at the house of the missionary, he had been told 
that some of them had expressed the wish for some 
such change, and he assured them the remedy for 
the existing state of things was in their own hands. 
Education, and, he would add, a knowledge of the 
principles of Christianity, learnt at the missionary 
institution, had opened their eyes in a great measure 
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to the gross mistake made by Eastern nations in 
degrading woman to so low a place in the social 
scale ; and it was only by raising her, through edu- 
cation also, to be the equal and companion of man, 
that they woidd ever know the home happiness en- 
joyed in other lands. 

To something like this purpose, as far as the re- 
collection of a speech heard nine years ago may 
serve, was the address of our venerable friend Dr 
Wilson ; and after some persuasion, a tall middle- 
aged man rose, and in very good English made a 
reply. This man, whom we shall call Eammahan, 
was a very favourable specimen of his class. He 
was one of the principal clerks in a Government 
office, and as he is one of whom we shall hear more 
as our narrative of the Poena Zenana Mission pro- 
ceeds, it may be as well to state here, that we shall 
in thisj and every other case of which we speak, give 
a fictitious name, so that, even if a name mentioned 
is recognised as belonging to one of our native friends 
in Poena, they may be quite sure it is not given here 
to the one who actually bore it. The Hindoo names, 
like those of the Jews, being of limited number, the 
favourite ones are often repeated, and Eamchunder, 
Babajee, Narayan, and many others, are as common 
among them as John and James are among us. 
With the women, Soondera Bai (which means beau- 
tiful), Sona Bai (meaning gold), and Caski Bai (the 
Hindoo name for the sacred city of Benares), were 
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SO common that, like the Marys of the Gospels, or 
the Janes and Maggies in a parish school at home, 
some additional designation had to be adopted to 
avoid confusion. But to return. 

Our friend Rammahan gave a very good speech in 
reply to the address of the Rev. Dr Wilson. He 
said it was perfectly correct that the education he, 
along with nearly all present, had received at a mis- 
sion school, had entirely destroyed all his faith in 
Hindooism, with its multitudes of so-called gods and 
goddesses. But of what avail was it that they had 
been led to see the fallacy of all their pretensions, 
and to despise the absurd and childish legends of the 
Puranas, if, when they went home from college or 
from office, they found (as on certain annual festivals 
was sure to be the case) the best apartment of the 
house stripped of its usual furniture, and "swept 
and garnished" in honour of Gunpati, with his 
elephant head and other characteristics, and were 
allowed no rest by wife, mother, or sisters, as the 
case might be, till they performed before it the cus- 
tomary worship? Let English people send us out 
teachers for our wives. Let English ladies come 
and show our ladies how to be like them, — let them 
teach them what the mission schools have taught us, 
and then we shall have hope for India. And we 
earnestly desire that our kind entertainers of this 
evening may, when they return (as we understand 
they shortly intend to do) to their native Scotland, 
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make known this our desire to ladies and gentlemen 
at home, and ask them to consider our condition, and 
send instructors for our wives and families. Such 
was the substance of a speech, delivered in far more 
rounded periods, and interspersed with far more 
learned words and complimentary phrases, than any 
powers of oratory I am possessed of could hope to 
emulate. Whether its very liberal sentiments were 
fully endorsed by the rest I cannot vouch for ; but 
at least no dissentient voice was raised, — and the 
chaplain assured Mr Rammahan and his friends 
that both he and his wife would do their utmost 
during their visit to Scotland to excite an interest 
in the cause of female education throughout India, 
and that Poena, as the station in which their resi- 
dence had been, would naturally have the first 
claim upon them. 

As the hour drew near for their departure, a move- 
ment was seen among the native portion of the 
guests; and the. native pastor of the Free Church 
Mission came forward and told the chaplain that 
some gentlemen had expressed a wish that, before 
they left, this pleasant evening might be closed 
with prayer. 

This communication was no less gratifying than 
unexpected; and the pastor was requested to lead 
their devotions, which he did in an appropriate man- 
ner. And there did these sometime-worshippers of 
Gunpati and Mahadeo join with their European breth- 
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ren and sisters in an act of worship to Him who is 
the true Maha Deo — the Great God. 

So this evening passed ; and the first seeds of our 
Zenana Mission were sown in Poena. 

In a few months after this, we (the chaplain and 
his wife) returned to Scotland, and were glad to 
find that the subject of Zenana Missions was begin- 
ning to occupy a large share of public attention. 
Many questions were asked as to the probabilities 
of success in this new department of missionary 
enterprise ; and after a while I was applied to, at 
the suggestion of a noble and truly Christian lady, 
for information as to the eligibility of establishing a 
Zenana Mission in Poena or Bombay. The idea 
had occurred to the generous proposer of the scheme 
of making it an Aberdeen mission, supported by the 
town and county of Aberdeen ; and I was asked to 
give a probable estimate of the expense of such a 
mission, and whether I knew any lady capable of 
conducting it, who would be willing to undertake 
the task. 

It was with a feeling of deep thankfulness that 
I received this communication; yet there mingled 
with it an almost painful sense of responsibility, 
as I bent my mind to the anxious consideration of 
the subject. 

I made the desired calculation of probable expen- 
ses, and wrote immediately to a lady whom I con- 
sidered eminently qualified for such an undertaking. 
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and who had once looked forward to India as the 
scene of her Hfe-work. This scheme had been frus- 
trated by providential dealings of a most melancholy 
kind ; but I hoped she had still a sufficient interest 
in a land in which she had made a brief and very sad 
sojourn as to look favourably on a proposal to return 
to it. I found, however, that she did not feel at 
liberty at that time to engage in such a mission ; and 
when I paid a visit to the kind and noble promoter 
of the scheme, I found that she had met with greater 
difficulties in her eflforts to interest others in the 
plan than she had anticipated, and for a time there 
was reason to fear it would have to be abandoned. 

It did not at first occur to me that I could under- 
take such a task myself; though now and then the 
thought presented itself that, as I had some know- 
ledge of the language, I might try something of the 
kind ; but I had an insurmountable timidity at the 
idea. It seemed to me a work of such difficidty, and 
involving such solemn responsibilities, that I shrank 
from attempting it, until a very near and dear rel- 
ative, who was well entitled to take more upon her 
than others, said to me one day, "I wonder how, 
when you knew the language so well, you never 
tried anything of zenana work yourself when you 
were in India. I should have thought it the very 
thing for you." I felt a little ashamed of the timid- 
ity that had kept me back, and answered, with some 
hesitation, "that I did not think I knew the Ian- 
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guage sufficiently well to enter upon such a work as 
that ; that the difficulties were very great in the com- 
mencement ; and th^t I had never felt courage to 
attempt it." It was not further urged upon me. 
But there was no need. I did not forget her words. 
Day and night I pondered on them, till there rose 
in my liiind a great desire to devote myself to the 
promotion of that cause, if it pleased God that I 
should return to India. 
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III. 



BREAKING GROUND. 



"Back to India." The two years* furlough was 
over. Again were farewell words spoken. Again 
the last look taken at faces, oh how dear! as the 
thought pressed home upon the heart, that it might 
in very deed be the last look on eartL 

Dear old Scotland, with its cold winds and warm 
hearts, was once more exchanged for the scorching 
sun, and less congenial social atmosphere of India. 

Nothing definite had been agreed upon as to our 
Zenana Mission, but it was understood by the kind 
friend formerly alluded to, and by many others in 
my native town of Aberdeen, that I was to endeav- 
our to ascertain how far Poena was ripe for any 
such attempt, and communicate with them on the 
subject. 

The Working Party at Aberdeen, formed by a 
number of ladies connected with its "Auxiliary to 
the Scottish Ladies' Association," were most earnest 
in their efforts to promote the cause, and contributed 
both work and money to aid in its commencement. 
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The Committee in Edinburgh gave an additional 
grant of £50 for the first year, and also contributed 
to the boxes of work and fancy things taken out 
for the Bazaar, by which our scheme was to be in- 
augurated. 

The first few months were spent in making in- 
quiries, and consulting with other missionaries, and 
various preliminary measures ; and it was not until 
about the middle of October 1870 that I was able 
to take the first decided step towards the accomplish- 
ment of the cherished purpose. It is pretty well 
known, I suppose, that, owing to the Rev. James 
Mitchell, then missionary in Poena, having joined the 
seceding party in 1843, the Mission at Poena passed 
into the hands of the Free Church of Scotland. As 
they had not taken up the work of a Zenana Mission, 
it seemed no interference with their ground for us 
to make the attempt ; and as we were on the most 
friendly terms with the missionaries, I at once en- 
listed them in my cause by asking for introductions 
to some of the young men attending, or who might 
formerly have attended, their Institution. This re- 
quest was at once complied with, and any aid they 
could give in that way cheerfully promised, so that 
our Poena Zenana Mission was commenced in the 
most liberal and unsectarian spirit. 

It was on the 17th of October that I and my hus- 
band met at the house of Mr Gardiner a few of these 
native gentlemen, in order to propose to them some 
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plan for the education of the females of their families, 
referring to the desire expressed by some of them 
about three years before, that we would endeavour 
to excite some interest on the subject during our 
visit to Scotland. They hung back now, however, 
and had many reasons to assign for their present 
hesitation. When we spoke of Mr Eammahan's ad- 
dress on the evening of our social gathering, they 
said he was at that time very keen about that move- 
ment, but that now he was much less anxious con- 
cerning it. One of them told us very frankly that 
a case in Bombay of the remarriage of a Brahmin 
widow had caused this, and other questions of reform, 
to be more discussed in the circles of native society, 
and that, in consequence, a number of Brahmins from 
Benares and other distant cities had visited Poona 
in order to consult with the Brahmin community 
there regarding it. These Brahmins, he said, had 
with one voice decided against the reforms, not 
because they were forbidden by the Shastras, but 
because they were contrary to ancient customs. 

" So," they said, " Poona is not yet as far advanced 
in these liberal opinions as Bombay or Calcutta. The 
people here like to go on in the old ways, as their 
grandfathers and grandmothers did." 

" Then," I said, " Poona will always remain behind, 
if they make that a reason for not keeping pace 
with others. If they will not advance now, because 
they have not advanced before, they will continue 
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in the same condition, in the same ignorance and 
backwardness, while others are improving, and secur- 
ing the rewards of their exertion." 

Some of them then spoke of the case of a young 
Hindoo widow of good family in Calcutta who had 
recently become a Christian under the influence of 
zenana teaching. This, they said, had alarmed 
a great many, and had quite turned the most 
liberal of the reformed party against all zenana 
missions. 

Mr Grardiner explained to them in a short address 
the object of the mission proposed. It was to give 
their ladies the same advantages of education which 
they had themselves enjoyed. He said his friend 
would instruct them in their own language and in 
English, if they wished it, and in many of those arts 
and accomplishments in which the ladies of Europe 
employed themselves. That in doing this, she must, 
however, be true to her Christian character, wherever 
she went, — she must be at liberty to read the Bible 
and give instruction in the truths of Christianity. 
For some such announcement as this they ought to 
have been prepared ; having themselves been pupils 
of a mission school, they knew that no instruction is 
given in connection with any Christian mission with- 
out this condition. But they chose to appear unpre- 
pared for it. They said they had no doubt many 
native ladies would be glad to receive such visits, 
but only to be taught needle-work, and perhaps Eng- 
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lish, or anything of that kind ; they did not think 
they would like any mention of religion. 

At this point I became conscious of a little feeling 
of impatience rising in my breast, at this determined 
opposition to the thing the mission was designed for. 
Such feelings will rise ; but they have to be fought 
down, and conquered — " In meekness instructing 
them that oppose themselves." How needful is this 
caution, especially among these self-complacent Hin- 
doos I I replied to the one who sat next me by- 
saying that they ought not to be afraid of letting 
their ladies hear about Christianity. " If the Hindoo 
religion is true," I said, " it can be in no danger by 
the comparison — the truth will always triumph ; and 
why should your wives be kept in ignorance of what 
you yourselves have learnt ? " Some said their wives 
would not like it, and would refuse to see us, if we 
went with that object I said, I was willing, as Mr 
Gardiner had told them, to teach them other things 
also, and that I would not force religion upon their 
notice, or press the subject in any offensive way, but 
that I must be free to take any opportunity of intro- 
ducing it, and explaining the truths taught in the 
Christian Scriptures ; that if I gave my services 
freely, I could not consent to be bound by any con- 
ditions as to what I should teach ; and that as for 
the ladies not liking it, I was willing to take that in 
my own hand, if they, the husbands and fathers, 
admitted us. Another one then spoke, and gave a 
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very different reason, and one that I rather wondered 
he had the candour to state in such company. He 
said, "Women were more impressible, their natures 
were soft and yielding, and they might be won over 
too easily." "Ah I then," I said, "you are afraid 
that we may succeed in making them Christians 
while you remain heathens ; but I have just been 
told the reverse at this side of the room," and I 
looked towards my friend who had said the women 
would not like the subject of rehgion meddled with. 
They considered the matter for a little, and talked 
by twos and threes among themselves, but came to 
no other conclusion than they had formerly done, 
that many would be glad to take advantage of my 
instructions if I would come without the Bible ; but 
that they feared not a single house — at least among 
the upper classes — would open to me, if I came with 
thB Bible in my hand. One said, "Perhaps some 
poor people might admit me, but their houses were 
not fit for me to enter, they were so poor, so mean — 
not a chair to sit down on." I hastened to assure 
him that this was no obstacle ; I had been in very 
poor houses, for similar purposes, in my own country ; 
and then I put it to them distinctly. Would they — 
any one of them now present — invite me to visit his 
wife and family ? This direct mode of dealing with 
them had rather a startling effect ; they looked con- 
fused, which a Hindoo is not much given to doing, 
and after some time they said, with many expressions 
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of regret, that they were not just prepared to do so. 
One said he would be willing enough, but he did not 
think he could persuade his wife to receive such a 
visitor, but would try. 

The result of the promise to ask the wife's consent 
was that she came to Mr (Gardiner's house and met 
me. This was a great concession for her, as she 
was considered to be strongly prejudiced against 
Europeans. Of this, however, I saw nothing ; she 
seemed pleased in a languid sort of way with what 
she saw, and promised that she would receive me. 
She would not, however, fix any time for my call, 
but that her husband would let me know. 

" Let me know " — yes ; after a little I understood 
what that meant, and never for a moment expected 
that the summons would come. I took care in future 
to reserve to myself the right to inquire again if the 
convenient season had come, and in this manner I 
sometimes succeeded in striking the iron at the 
right time ; but when a native is to " let you JcnoWj^ 
you have no chance ever to hear from him again. 

Having thus narrated the origin of our mission, 
we shall now proceed to give some account of the 
commencement of the work itself. 
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IV. 



FIRST VISITS. 



After waiting for some time in expectation of calls 
for instruction, which never came, I arranged to 
visit one or two day-schools in the city of Poena, 
and try whether I could not make friends of some 
of the girls, and through them gain admittance to 
their families and homes. The first I visited were 
in connection with the Free Church Missionary 
Institution. I had hoped that one or two of the 
mothers of the girls might have come there to meet 
me, as they had been invited to do so, but I was 
disappointed. If it be true that " where there is a 
will there is a way," it is no less true that where 
there is no will, or rather a wiU in the contrary 
direction, obstacles arise with the most surprising 
facility ; the opportune manner in which relatives 
fall sick and die is a circumstance well known to all 
European residents in India, whenever a native ser- 
vant wants an excuse for absence — so I had to fall 
back upon my chance with the girls. I showed 
them pictures and various pieces of fancy-work 5 and 
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as no needle -work was taught in these sohools at 
the time, they seemed to like the idea of learning 
it, and undertook to tell their parents that a lady 
was willing to come and teach them. I then went 
to visit the Normal School for girls, recently estab- 
lished there under my friend Mrs James Mitchell, 
whose husband had been the first Scotch missionary 
in Poona. As this was a Government school, I had 
to be careful and say nothing as to my wishes in 
regard to instruction, lest it should be construed into 
a missionary visit ^ so this was only a friendly call 
to see the schooL I showed them the work and 
pictures, however ; and when they understood that 
they were all the work of my own hands they ex- 
pressed great surprise, and seemed interested in 
hearing something of how it was done. In this 
school needle -work formed part of the regular 
scheme of instruction; but, as it is no part of a 
Hindoo woman's home education, they had all to 
begin at the beginning. It was curious to see 
grown-up women stitching away at the little 
squares of chintz, handling their needles so awk- 
wardly, and taking such an amount of time and con- 
sideration to every stitch they made. If the higher 
or wealthier classes in India let their women grow up 
in indolence, without any occupation but the rearing 
of children, the poorer classes make them work hard 
enough, but not at what among us is regarded as 
women's work. Neither is it in such work as the 
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advocates for women's rights demand for them: 
the idea of Hindoo husbands and fathers are very 
different from ours on these points. When we 
ordered our peon to call a person to carry a trunk to 
the railway station, which might be too large to be 
taken iij the carriage, he would bring his wife to 
do it ; and the utmost length he would go in assist- 
ing her would be to help to place it on her head, 
while he himself might walk before her to take care 
that it was properly deposited at its destination. 
Next day you might see him seated in the outer 
verandah, with needle in hand, making a choolie (so 
the small bodice worn by native women is called) 
for his wife ; she, poor woman, contentedly trudging 
under her heavy burdens, and never imagining that 
such light work as he was engaged in was suit- 
able for her. Soon, however, we hope to see many 
changes in this and other things, through the means 
of the various agencies now at work for the elevation 
of the women of India ; and it was with a feeling of 
deep joy and thankfulness that I took these first 
steps in the path that had, in the good providence 
of God, been opened before me as my little portion 
of the great work to be done. 

My next visit, which I made about a week after- 
wards, to the girls* school in the missionary institu- 
tion, was more successful The mother, sister-in- 
law, and, still more wonderful, the brother of one of 
the girls, came to meet me. I was much prepos- 
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sessed by their appearance, and they were most 
cordial in their acceptance of my proposal to visit 
them. The brother, who was of the shimpi or tailor 
caste, was a worker in silk, and might usually be 
seen squatting on the raised platform in front of his 
small shop, a few doors from the institution, twist- 
ing the bright -coloured silks and gold thread into 
tassels and fringes to ornament the caps and turbans, 
&c., so generally worn by natives. Let a man be 
ever so poor, or ever so deeply in debt, he must have 
his head-gear in proper order. I have seen ten yards 
of stuff twisted and wrapped round a head, the body 
belonging to which was almost destitute of clothing ; 
and even the sarees^ we bought for the inmates of 
the poor asylum would have some threads of silk to 
brighten the border. A coolie woman would come 
to the door carrying a basket of goods for one of 
the numerous pedlars constantly perambulating the 
camp, with her dress literally in tatters, and yet have 
silver bracelets on her arms, silver rings on her toes, 
and perhaps gold ornaments in her nose and ears. 
In the home of such people there would be neither 
chair nor table — ^perhaps a box doing duty for the lat- 
ter; while, as for chairs, they decidedly share the sen- 
timents of the old man described by Tom Taylor — 

" But chairs, when there's the wholesome groimd, 
I ne'er could see the need for." 



1 The long scarf-like garment worn by women of all classes, and 
forming nearly all their dress. 
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In regard to these gold and silver ornaments, 
however, the secret lies here : they are their banks 
— at least one of their banks. They either bury 
their money in the ground or in the walls of their 
houses, or turn it into bangles, anklets, or nose-rings. 
One very sad consequence of this latter expedient I 
cannot forbear to mention, although perhaps it may 
seem irrelevant — it is the danger to which it exposes 
little children. Scarcely can one t«ike up a news- 
paper in India that does not contain some case of 
murder or attempted murder of a child for the sake 
of its ornaments. Little things of three or four 
years old, without a vestige of clothing, will have 
anklets tinkling on their little brown feet, and bands 
of gold or silver on their necks and arms ; and if 
they wander beyond the range of a parent's eyes, 
or the precincts of a parent's home, a sweetmeat or 
a bauble will entice them to accompany a stranger, 
and the nearest well is the readiest way of disposing 
of the unwary wanderers, when they have been 
stripped of the valuables placed on them by the 
ill-advised affection or pride of their parents. Sad 
to tell, it is not always a stranger who thus entices 
the child to its untimely death. In more than one 
instance, to my knowledge, it has been done by a 
relative, — so fearful is the hold that covetousness 
can take of the human heart ; and so terrible are the 
crimes to which it sometimes hurries those who 
allow themselves to be enslaved by it. 
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But this has led us away from our subject. I was 
speaking of the family who met me that day in the 
girls' school in the city. The man of whom I spoke 
bowed his head to the very ground at my feet when 
I said I would come to his house to visit them ; and 
it was not the unmeaning form which such gestures 
sometimes are. I continued the whole of my time 
in Poena to visit this family. Many seeds were 
sown in that small plot of the great Master's vine- 
yard, and though they have not yet been gathered 
into the fold, the seed may one day spring up ; and 
one step was surely taken when the mother told us 
they had given up all worship of idols, and had no 
faith in any but the one God over alL 
. At this visit to the school an arrangement was 
made with the male teacher that I should go to his 
house, and that he would invite some of the women 
in the neighbourhood to meet me there. This man 
was a Brahmin. 

To this house I accordingly went on the following 
day, accompanied by my friend Mrs Angus, the wife 
of another missionary, who has now gone to her 
rest. 

The house was certainly poor enough. The en- 
trance to it was through a very dirty lane, and we 
were only admitted to the outer apartment, the 
further end of which was occupied by a cow and a 
calf. After a good deal of persuasion the man pre- 
vailed on his wife to come out and see us, and then 
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his sister-in-law ; the one had an infant in her arms, 
and the other was closely followed by two little girls. 
Mrs Angus and I were invited to seat ourselves on 
a large stone — the only seat the apartment con- 
tained — and the two women retired to a distant 
comer at the side inhabited by the cow and calf. 

The man told us he did not expect any one else 
to come, as they had all said they had not time. It 
turned out he had never asked them. By twos and 
threes, however, they dropped in, till the place was 
nearly filled, and many heads appeared peeping over 
other people's shoulders round the door, till we found 
ourselves the centre of about two dozen pairs of 
eyes, many of which had never before looked upon 
the face of a white woman. 

My first advances were of a most loyal nature. 
I asked them if they had ever seen a likeness of 
the Queen of England. " No, they never had, but 
would be very much pleased to see one ; " so I pro- 
duced a photograph of her Majesty, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and their two little boys. They 
were delighted with these, and were much interested 
by some things I told them of the royal family — their 
kindness to the poor and to their own dependants. 
I showed them a coloured picture of the Queen 
seated beside a poor man's sick-bed, and reading to 
him from the Word of God. There was something 
in this so different from their ideas of royalty that 
they were surprised; and I took occasion to tell 
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them that when at home I had seen her in church 
exactly as she was represented in the photograph, 
and that she came in and took her seat just as 
other people did, and listened to the teaching of 
God's Word and of His minister with the same 
humility as others — for that Christians held that in 
the sight of God all men and women were equal. 
Some of them seemed to listen to what I said with 
attention, and an appearance of intelligence ; but 
the majority, after they had looked at the pictures, 
were more occupied in examining and making re- 
marks to each other upon our dress and appearance. 
This, however, was only what might be expected, 
and I went on addressing those who were listening, 
and read to them from the Marathi Bible a portion 
of the story of Ruth — calling it by a name I knew 
to be very familiar to their ears, " Sassoo, anni Soon " 
— the relations of "mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law " being well understood in India. After show- 
ing them some pieces of work, I then rose to take 
leave, and asked them if they would like me to come 
again and tell them the rest of the story, and some- 
thing more about the Queen and our European life. 
They said they would like it very much, so I pro- 
mised to return that day week, and left them, glad 
and thankful to have made even this little beginning 
among the Brahmin women of Poena. 
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V. 



B«Y NATIVE ASSISTANT, AND NATIVE LADIES. 



A FEW days after the visits recorded in last chap- 
ter, I engaged my first native assistant. She was 
mentioned to me, by my friend Mrs Gardiner, as a 
person who was much interested in my projected 
work, and might help me in its commencement by 
introductions to some native families with whom she 
was acquainted. With great joy I went one morn- 
ing to meet her at the mission-house, and very fa- 
vourable indeed was the impression she made. I was 
told that she had an unusual amount of energy and 
perseverance for a native woman. " If you get Mrs 
Bunter to engage in it," my friend had said, " I am 
sure you will like her : she works with a wilL" She 
added, however, that she had given up something 
she had been engaged in on account of her health, 
and was not sure if she would undertake regular 
work. I did not find much difficulty, nevertheless, 
in persuading her to become my regular assistant. 
She was a Poena woman — a Mahratta — ^the widow 
of a native pastor in connection with the Church of 

C 
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England Mission at Nassick. She was clever and 
intelligent, and I soon saw what a valuable person 
she would be in the work, and came to terms with 
her immediately. 

On the 21st of November I paid a visit to Gitabai, 
the woman who had given me the invitation so 
cordially seconded by her son. 

Here also I commenced by showing them some 
pictures, then a lesson in fancy-work, its special 
object being the manufacture of small caps for chil- 
dren. I then read a little more of the story of Euth, 
as some women present had been at the Brahmin 
teacher's, where the first part of it was read. This 
story, with its vivid pictures of Eastern life, and its 
touching tale of domestic sorrows, called forth their 
sympathy ; and the young widow cleaving to her 
mother-in-law rather than go back to find another 
husband, was very much in accordance with their 
views of a woman's duty. The sequel might be less 
to their taste ; but I got over it by pointing out that 
this was the custom among the people of Israel, that 
a relative should marry the widow when there were 
no descendants, so that the name might not die out : 
and although, in one respect, this was very repugnant 
to their ideas, still a responsive chord was struck ; 
for to die without children is, in their eyes, about 
the greatest misfortune that can happen to any man. 
So the Book of Kuth was the first I read in the city 
of Poona, and Buth was the name I gave to the first 
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Brahmin girl I had the happiness of rescuing from 
the evils of that system, and the bondage it entails 
on woman. Of her we shall hear more, as our little 
history progresses. 

Two days after this we paid our first visits to the 
friends of Mrs Bunter, who had expressed their will- 
ingness to receive us. On this occasion we were ac- 
companied by Mrs Bunter*s daughter, an interesting 
and amiable girl of about sixteen. Our drive was a 
pleasant one, as the houses we were bound for lay 
near the entrance of the city. We had to leave the 
c£trriage at some little distance from the house, as 
the entrance to it was from a narrow lane, in whose 
construction a very small amount of engineering 
skill had been bestowed. So, under cover of a white 
umbrella, and my head protected, as usual, by a sort 
of helmet-hat — which always made me think of an 
ancient picture of Boadicea in one of the books of 
my childhood, whenever I caught sight of my own 
shadow — I walked along, followed by the two native 
women, a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, when 
we entered a massive stone gateway which opened 
into a quadrangle of buildings two or three storeys 
high, with a wide verandah along three sides of it. 

Taking the right-hand side, we passed a door lead- 
ing into a low room, into which, however, we had no 
invitation to enter. On the further side, a door just 
at the foot of a long steep stair stood open, and at 
the top of it stood a young lady of very prepossess- 
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ing appearance. As soon as I reached the landing- 
place she took me by the hand, and led me through 
one apartment into another, and then placed me in a 
chair. The room was small, but had some articles 
of furniture in it. A table, several chairs, a small 
bookcase, and a chest of drawers, were among them ; 
and among the books in these shelves, I cannot 
tell the pleasure with which I saw — a, large quarto 
English Bible. Was it not like seeing the face of a 
friend ? Did it not seem to tell me that here there 
was at least no prejudice against that blessed Book, 
which, I had said, must be admitted with me into 
every Hindoo home I visited ? Looking on it there 
as it stood 'prominent from its size among a few 
other English books, the names of which I hardly 
noticed, with the large golden letters, Holy Bible, 
on the back, a feeling of thankfulness stole into my 
heart, that seemed to give courage to enter on the 
work before me. The mistress of the house seemed 
about eighteen years of age. She was neatly dressed, 
and everything about her scrupulously clean and 
tidy. Her black hair was parted on the forehead, 
and oiled and brushed back till it shone like a bit 
of satin ribbon, and twisted in a knot at the back 
of the head, where it was fastened with a richly- 
wrought gold comb. The native women in India 
often bring on themselves premature baldness by 
this mode of dressing their hair ; for it is the eti- 
quette to draw it so tightly back that the hair in 
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the middle of the forehead gradually vanishes, being 
dragged out by the roots in a very short time. 
There, however, as elsewhere, fashion is paramount, 
with this difference, that it never changes. If a 
custom is inconvenient or unbecoming, or in any 
way objectionable, we in the West have always the 
prospect that it will go out, and perhaps something 
better come in ; but a Hindoo lady arranges her hair 
and dress and ornaments just as her remote ances- 
tress did two hundred years ago, and drags out her 
hair, perforates her nose, and squeezes her hands 
through glass bangles the size of the wrist in the 
most dutiful manner. 

Are we of this fevoured island very much wiser 
when, in obedience to the mandate of a fashionable 
milliner, we place, not on our heads, but on the top 
of a febric thereon erected, what we choose to call a 
bonnet — not, however, a covering from the cold, or 
a shade from the sun— one or other of which it might 
be supposed was the intention, when that article of 
dress was first invented — but a small basket of 
flowers, enshrined in a framework of lace or silk as 
the case may be, carefully placed in such a position 
as to show as little connection as possible with the 
head that carries, for we can hardly say wears, it ? 
Or do we evince a higher degree of enlightenment 
or good taste when we squeeze our waists into 
three-quarters of the size given them, and puff out 
and twist up our dresses till our figures resemble 
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nothing in air, earth, or water, and raise our heels 
(this in imitation of some of our remote ancestresses) 
ahoiit an inch and a half from the ground, to the im- 
minent danger and detriment of our feet, in the form 
of corns, bunions, and sprained ankles ? 

The lady we are now introducing to our readers 
we shall call Mrs Govindrao. The first call is 
usually one of ceremony ; but as our hostess was 
able to read her own language, I took a Marathi 
tract from my pocket, and asked her to read a little, 
which she did very welL She expressed a wish to 
learn English, and said she had once begun it, but 
had very soon given it up, and hardly remembered 
the letters. I promised, therefore, to bring a primer 
with me the next time I came. The girl who ac- 
companied us, of whom I spoke (the adopted daughter 
of Mrs Bunter), gave her a lesson in tatting, and we 
then took our leave, arranging to come again that 
day week. 

From her house we proceeded a little way up the 
same steep and crooked lane to another stone gate- 
way, leading also into the court of a quadrangle of 
buildings, and ascended a stair entering from the 
left-hand side. This was the house of Mr Nana, the 
head-clerk in one of the Government offices. It was 
a much finer-looking house than the other ; the room 
we were received in was large, and had apartments 
opening into it from either end. On one side the 
windows looked out upon the lane by which we had 
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entered; on the other a large wide window opened 
upon a balcony ; and on the walls were paintings of 
a most elaborate description — trees of a form and 
colour never seen elsewhere, with flowers equally 
like or unlike those of nature, enlivened by creatures 
intended to be recognised as peacocks or cranes. A 
carpet was spread before this window, or rather we 
might call it an open space — for there was no glass, 
only curtains, and a small balustrade across the 
foot. Several chairs were placed at one side of the 
room, on which 1 and my two companions were in- 
vited to seat ourselves, while the mistress of the 
house and one or two other women sat down on the 
carpet. This lady was considerably older than Mrs 
Govindrao ; she was of small size and had a look of 
care upon her face, which was painfully thin and 
worn-like. She was very cordial in her reception of 
us, and had kept her two boys from school that they 
might see the Madam Sahib, whose visit had been 
announced to the family by the shait, or master of 
the house, as a very important event. A little girl 
of six flitted about the room in great glee, and 
seemed at once to attach herself to me ; and a 
younger one, afterwards my special pet among 
them, hung back and kept close to her mother, who 
carried an infant in her arms. 

We had not sat long in this house until several 
other women and children came in. One middle- 
aged woman, very stout, and dressed in a dark-blue 
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sareCf seated herself directly in front of me, and at 
once entered into conversation. She turned to the 
other women, and told them with evident satis&ction 
that this Madam Sahib could speak and read their 
language, which seemed to delight and surprise them 
very much. She appeared to understand my way of 
speaking better than the others, and took on herself 
the office of interpreter — smiling most benignly on 
me, and then turning towards them, with great 
energy explaining what I said. One of the boys 
handed me a hymn-book used in the mission schools. 
I read one of the hymns, and made some remarks on 
the truths contained in it. These were listened to 
very respectfully ; and we were cordially invited to 
come again, which we promised to do on the same 
day in the following week. Before we left, a piece 
of hospitality, well known to all " old Indians," was 
practised. A small brass box was brought and 
placed before the mistress of the house, who, giving 
her child to an attendant, commenced the preparation 
of pan soparee. The box was opened, and found to 
be divided into several compartments; and out of 
one she took a piece of some hard white substance, 
which I knew to be lime, or as they call it in India," 
chuna. This she placed on a bright green leaf, a 
pile of which, pressed very flat, had been placed 
beside the box. From another compartment she 
took a dark -looking nut, which she broke with a 
thing somewhat resembling our nut- crackers, and 
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placed a little bit of it beside the chuna. Several 
other condiments were placed beside them, and then 
the leaf was folded over them in the form of a small 
parcel, and pinned with a clove. This was handed 
to me, and then a similar one was prepared for each 
of the ladies present, my assistants included. Al- 
though I accepted this somewhat peculiar token of 
fidendship, I excused myself from eating it ; but the 
native ladies partook of it with evident relish, and 
soon the party presented a rather extraordinary ap- 
pearance to European eyes — for every one's mouth 
had the appearance of being filled with blood: it 
was as if all had just come from the dentist's hands, 
and one might have supposed, had the little bit of 
lime protruded, that a very white tooth had been 
removed from the gum. Something in this composi- 
tion is said to have the effect of a very slight narcotic, 
so that its use is rather discountenanced by many, 
and the appearance it gives to the mouth is certainly 
sufficiently revolting to European eyes. I never 
allowed the girls, when they visited with me, to 
taste it, though we always accepted it as a piece of 
politeness. When the circumstances called for any 
formal apology, I used to say, "Madam, I take it 
from your hand ; but you will excuse my eating it ; 
it is not the custom of our people." 

On leaving the house of Nana, we found a young 
man waiting to conduct us to the house of his father- 
in-law. They were of the children of Israel, and this 
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was but the first of a number of most interesting 
visits to this particular family, and was the means 
of our introduction to many more of the scattered 
remnant of the ancient people of God. 

These women of Israel are mostly very ignorant. 
Only a few of them can read, and there seems to be 
hardly such a thing as the reading of their own 
Scriptures in the family. Strange to say, though 
from all we hear in the Old Testament Scriptures 
the wife is so frequently mentioned as ftdly partaking 
the faith and piety of her husband, among these 
Indian Jews women occupy a position as low as the 
Hindoos. Those who are proud of their descent 
from Abraham and Moses and Samuel allow their 
wives to remain in utter ignorance of who or what 
they were whose names they bear, or of tlie God of 
Abraham who spake to Moses in the bush, and called 
by name the child Samuel, who was given in answer 
to a mother's prayer, and lent for all his life to the 
Lord, in pious fulfilment of a mother's vow. 

Deeply as I was pained to see the ignorance of 
these women, I felt intensely interested in them. 
The very names of Miriam, Kachel, Kebecca, and 
Abigail, so common among them, raised an indescrib- 
able feeling of affinity with them which I never felt 
among Hindoos. I always felt that I could take my 
stand with the Jews on the Old Testament, as on 
common ground, and on the worship of the one true 
God. I could even, after a while, kneel down in a 
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Jew's house and address that God by the name I 
knew they loved — " the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob;" nor did I ever do it without the 
concluding clause that it was offered in the name 
of the true Messiah, — and added a petition, as I grew 
bolder and more familiar, that the veil which hid 
Him from their eyes might be taken away, and that 
they might be convinced that He had come, and not 
continue vainly to look for Him.^ And I will say 
this for these Jews in Poena, that I cannot remember 
to have ever heard a disrespectful word, or seen a 
gesture of impatience, when the name of Jesus was 
uttered. 

In my intercourse with these people I spoke very 
freely to some of the men in regard to the ignorance 
of their wives and families, referring them to the law 
of Moses as to the duties laid down for them in this 
matter. " Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way," &c., &c. They were the 
first to complain of the ignorance of their wives, so 
that they gave me a fair opportunity of thus turning 
round upon them. Want of time was the excuse ; 
but some of them readily enough admitted a culpable 

1 A letter recently received from my assistant, Mr Bunter, gives 
the gratifying intelligence that one of the prayers thus offered in 
the house of Benoni was remembered, and bore fruit in his famHy. 
Benoni himself is now a Christian, and his wife, once bitterly op- 
posed, is also about to profess her faith in Christ. One daughter 
is already baptised, and another going to follow her example. 
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neglect — and, in this respect, as frequently happens, 
the one least guilty was the residiest to acknowledge 
it. For Benoni — so we shall call the man whose 
house I was now to visit — ^had taken some trouble 
with his family. 

The house in which Benoni lived was about half- 
way down the street, and the part of it which he 
inhabited was approached by an outside stair, a door 
at the top of which led right into the sitting-room. 
The fjEimily were waiting to receive me, but Benoni 
himself was not present. His wife, his eldest daugh- 
ter, and her husband, who had guided us thither, the 
old father of the wife, who was blind, and some young 
children, were assembled in the room, and also a 
Mussulman woman, who was the owner of the house. 
Two or three other women came in, and they all 
seated themselves on the floor to hear what the 
"Madam Sahib had got to say to them." This is 
not a very easy matter for the Madam Sahib on a 
first visit ; but after some inquiries about the ^mily, 
I expressed regret at having been detained, and that 
my visit would have to be a very short one. Seeing 
a copy of the Old Testament in Marathi lying on the 
table near which I was seated, I asked permission to 
read to them something from their own Scriptures,, 
and selected the 40th Psalm and the 12th chapter of 
Isaiah, and shortly endeavoured to point out that 
something beyond the mere animal sacrifice was 
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taught in such passages. They listened quietly 
and respectfully to all I said; and there was an 
appearance of intelligence on the sweet fece of 
the eldest daughter which pleased me, though she 
pleaded guilty to great ignorance of the Bible. She 
promised, however, to read it more regularly and 
attentively than hitherto; and I took leave, with 
a promise to pay them a weekly visit. 

Thus, within five weeks of the time when I had 
been told I would hardly be admitted to any good 
Hindoo family if I came with the Bible in my hand, 
I had been received into four Hindoo houses, one of 
them a Brahmin's ; and I had also gained admission 
to one of that nation most interesting of all, "of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ came." How deeply 
this moved me I cannot here attempt to express. 
With a feeling of great thankfulness there came one 
of almost overpowering responsibility. How was I 
best to bring the truth of the Gospel before these 
people? This question pursued me. Day and 
night it rose up before me. It was as if only now 
that I had fairly begun the work — that I fully real- 
ised its magnitude. How had I dared to take upon 
me such a task ? I to bring the Gospel message to 
heathens — nay, to some of the chosen people of God I 
There were times when I stood aghast at my own 
boldness ; and in the darkness of the night, when 
sleep fled fix)m my eyes, I was ready to cry out, " 
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Lord, I am oppressed, undertake for me." This was 
the one refuge, " undertake Thou for me." " If any 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God.'' I could only ccLst 
myself upon Him, and rest in His promise. I knew 
He had not sent me on this warfare at my own 
charges; and I took heart again, and having put 
my hand to the plough, I would not turn back. 
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BRAHMIN WOBfEN, AND SOBfE OF THEIR WAYS. 

The following week we felt ourselves in a position 
to form some systematic plan for our visiting. We 
found that for those whose husbands were employed 
in the public offices, the early part of the day was 
most suitable ; and as that was also most convenient 
for us, we agreed to leave about a quarter before 
eleven, so as to reach our first house about that 
hour, and as far as possible to pay each family a 
weekly visit. I had been told by a friend who had 
sometimes paid an occasional visit to natives in 
another place, that it was always necessary to send 
intimation the day before a visit would be paid ; and 
that she did not think it could be dispensed with, 
even in* regular visitations. I was, however, very 
unwilling to believe that so troublesome a cere- 
monial was really indispensable, and resolved to try 
what punctuality on my part would do, to insure 
my being expected on the regular day ; and I was 
glad to find that this was quite possible, and was 
much pleased on being told by a woman to whom 
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I was explaining the nature of " faith " as being 
" trust," or " confidence," saying, " I have faith in 
you, because you come to me every Monday." 

On the Wednesday after the visits recorded in 
the previous chapter, we were, for the first time, 
accompanied by Joanna,^ the eldest girl in the 
Orphanage, then about seventeen years of age. It 
was matter of great joy and thankfulness to me that 
thus a beginning was made in the employment of 
our Orphanage girls in the work of enlightening 
their countrywomen. Since my return to India this 
girl had been a great assistance to me in the further 
prosecution of my studies in the Marathi language. 
Prom her accurate knowledge of it, and the progress 
she had made in English, she had guided me through 
many of the difficulties which meet one at the outset, 
when the conversational mode of instruction has to 
be adopted as well as mere reading and explaining ; 
the forms of address on first visits, which are always 
formal and ceremonious ; the word, where three or 
four are given in a dictionary, which will be most 
appropriate, and most easily understood ; the ex- 
pression most in use amongst them, and the allu- 
sions or omissions likely to cause ofience. In some 

1 This girl — now a young woman of twenty-seven — ^is engaged 
in teaching and zenana work in Bombay, in conjunction with Mrs 
Harrison, who is mentioned in a subsequent part of this chapter as 
then in charge of the Poona Orphanage; and for their mission-work, 
now commencing there, the author is earnestly desirous of in- 
creased support. 
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of these Mrs Bunter might have been as good a 
guide, but she was no English scholar ; and Joanna's 
readiness in that language — which she could speak, 
and undenstood nearly as well as her own — made 
her, in these early days of my zenana work, a most 
valuable helper. That she proved herself to be on 
other grounds as we went on ; for her power of 
commending herself to the good opinion of all we 
visited, and the degree in which she gained their 
affections, were remarkable. From the warm interest 
I had taken in the Orphanage since, in 1864, it was 
removed to Poena, and placed in some measure under 
my guardianship, I had looked forward with great 
joy to the commencement of some kind of visiting 
work as an employment for the elder girls. At first 
it was only the employment of a Bible-woman in the 
camp or bazaar that I contemplated ; but for several 
years that had been in my mind, regarding it as at 
the same time a feeder for the Orphanage itself, as I 
hoped in the course of such visiting to meet with 
some of the little waifs and strays which the waves 
of heathenism sometimes cast on the compassion of 
Christians, and which it is the blessed privilege of 
these institutions to receive, and lead unto Him who 
said, " Suffer the children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me." 

Of this fruit of our mission in Poena we have 
had blessed proofs — not alone among the camp 
and bazaar population visited by our camp Bible- 

D 
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woman, but even from among the Brahmins them- 
selves, as will hereafter be shown in the progress 
of this history. For this twofold purpose, then, 
of reaching a larger number of the destitute little 
ones, and employing in such an interesting field 
of labour the girls whom we had already rescued 
from similar darkness and misery, and fitted for 
the work, I had long been anxious to set agoing 
some visiting mission, the want of adequate funds 
being the only obstacle; and in this desire I was 
warmly seconded by Mrs Harrison, the excellent 
lady at the head of the Orphanage, who never 
allowed anything connected with their school duties 
or occupations to interfere with any of the girls 
accompanying me to the city, and entirely shared 
my feelings as to the benefit it was to the girls 
themselves to have this new source of interest and 
usefulness opened up for them. 

At first Mrs Bunter did not think it would be 
advisable to risk taking any one with us whose 
caste might be objected to; but I was glad to find 
that all the girls, whose age or advancement at all 
qualified them for assisting in the work, were quite 
eligible on that score. Mahratta, Mussulman, Par- 
see, Goanese, — these were all unobjectionable as visi- 
tors or instructors in even a Brahmin house, and our 
^ve or six best girls belonged to one or other of these. 

How glad I was that day to go to my visiting 
with two such helpers as Mrs Bunter and Joanna I 
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I felt that many a prayer was answered, many a 
dream realised, as we three took our seats in the 
sfugram (the designation given in that part of In- 
dia to a rather peculiarly-shaped cab) which was to 
convey us to the house of Mrs Govindrao. I read 
to her the story of the marriage of Isaac and Ee- 
becca ; Joanna gave her a lesson in fancy-work ; and 
after some conversation, we left her, promising to 
come the following Wednesday, when she said she 
would be prepared to commence receiving regular 
instruction. 

Mrs Nana's little girl had come in to ask if we 
were coming to their house, and as we folly in- 
tended doing so, we accompanied her home. There 
were not so many of the neighbours present as on 
our former visit. I found here, as elsewhere, that 
novelty has much to do with the gathering of num- 
bers. My stout friend in the dark saretj however, 
came in, and, as before, took a considerable share of 
the conversation, in which she made mention very 
often of the name of Krishna. This is one of the 
most prominent of the Hindoo deities, who became 
incarnate, and is the one to whom they give the 
place, though one hardly likes to say or write it, 
which in Christianity is given to Jesus. Mrs Bun- 
ter drew from the bag we carried a pamphlet entitled, 
*A comparison between Krishna and Christ.' She 
read a little of it, and the women listened to it with 
great attention ; and then I said, " Now this is about 
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Krishna — I must now read to you what is said in the 
corresponding column about Christ." I had not 
gone for, however, when my stout friend broke in 
and said, " Christ might be our Saviour, but Krishna 
was theirs ; " and she went on talking so loud and 
vigorously that it was some time before I could 
again command their attention. When I was able to 
obtain a hearing, I said, ''Now I have listened to 
you, it is fair you should hear something of what I 
have to say. There is one God — ^you, as well as I, 
believe that there is one great Spirit, who is above 
all. Is it likely that He would give contrary com- 
mandments to His creatures? — one law and one 
religion to some, and another quite different to 
others?" To my surprise she said, "Yes, that is 
exactly what He did. One day all the people of the 
world came and asked God to give them a reHgion, 
and some wanted one kind and others a different 
kind. So God gave to each the kind they wanted 
— to you the Christian, to us the Hindoo, to the 
Mussulmans the Mohammedan, and so on." There 
was not much to say after an assertion of this kind 
— nor did it seem of much use to argue with the per- 
son who could make it — so I only said, " Well, you 
believe this, but I believe very differently. I believe 
that only one way can be right — only one religion 
can he from God ; and remember, if we make a 
mistake in this matter, it is a very serious one. 
You believe that you have a soul, and that it will 
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live for ever ; and the welfare of that soul is surely a 
very important thing. We are all sinners and ex- 
posed to the anger of God, for He has declared that 
He will punish sin. Now, if we are to escape that 
punishment and obtain pardon for our sins, it can 
only be in the way that Gk)d has appointed ; and it 
surely, therefore, becomes us to inquire very care- 
fully what God's way is. Therefore, would it not be 
wise to hear both sides of the question as between 
you and me? and therefore I am willing to hear 
your story, if you, on your part, are willing to hear 
mine." She could not very well deny the fairness 
of this, but did not seem much disposed to hear 
more of it. I then appealed to the otlier women 
present, and asked them in a very pointed manner 
if they were willing to hear it. They all said 
" Yes I " they were quite ready ; and one very pleas- 
ant-looking woman, whom I had not seen before, 
asked if I would come to her house, which, it may 
be believed, I was very willing to do. It was then 
arranged that her house was to form one of our 
places the next time we visited Mrs Nana, who 
promised to take us to the house, and we returned 
that day with glad and thankful hearts. Some seeds 
of truth had been scattered by the wayside. There 
might not many of them ever spring to life in the 
beaten, down -trodden soil of the hearts in which 
they fall ; but who could tell that a few might not, 
after many days, be found to the praise of Him who 
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hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty, that no flesh should glory in His 
presence ? After my first few visits to Nana*s house 
I did not again meet this woman who was so zealous 
an upholder of the claims of Krishna ; and I only 
saw her once again, when Mrs Bunter, at my re- 
quest, went to her house and brought her to see me 
at Mrs Govindrao's, as our friend Nana had gone to 
live in a different part of the city. I had a liking to 
this woman, bold and outspoken as she was, and did 
not wish to lose sight of her altogether, which I felt 
afraid I would do, now that her friends had left the 
quarter; and I wished to give her the chance of 
coming to this house to meet me, if at any time she 
felt inclined. She eame on this occasion, and seemed 
really glad to see me. She held me by the hand, 
and said, " I love you very much, but I do not like 
your religion." She sat down, however, and lis- 
tened for that time to my instructions, said I had 
improved very much in the language, and took leave. 
I never saw her again. The dislike to what I said 
had got the better of her love to the speaker, and 
she went her own way. The price was in her hand 
to get wisdom, but she had no heart to it, and our 
narrative will not again bring her before us. It 
was after the two visits to each of these houses 
that Mrs Bunter told me she had a call from Mr 
Gk)vindrao and Mr Nana, when both expressed them- 
selves very grateful for our visits, and their entire 
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willingness that their wives should receive Chris- 
tian instruction. 

Thus was it proved that, even with the Bible in 
hand, admission might be gained to high -caste 
houses ; that we had no need to carry on our mis- 
sion, as some affirm that we do, on Sse pretences, 
entering houses to teach reading and fancy-work, 
and surreptitiously introducing the Bible that we 
may make a convert of the wife before the husband 
has a suspicion of our intention. In regard to one 
of these, I have some reason to think it would not 
be out of calculation, that could the wife be roused 
to real conviction, it would be only placing her in 
the same position with regard to Christianity that 
her husband has long occupied; whether courage 
will ever be given him to profess it, is among the 
secret things known only to God. We can but pray 
that further light and increase of grace and strength 
may be given to both, and that we may yet see the 
day when both shall be welcomed within the Church 
of Christ. If I cannot say as much for the Christian 
convictions of the other, I at least think it is not any 
deep reverence for the system of Hindooism that 
prevents it ; and for the sake of his wife, who is 
among the best loved of my city pupils, I trust they 
too will yet be gathered into the fold. Whether 
this be so or not, I shall always have a grateful 
recollection of the kind welcome I ever received in 
these two Hindoo homes. Many others were soon 
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open to me ; but these two, and that of Benoni and 
dear Gitabai's, are among my pleasantest remem- 
brances, associated with the early days of my zenana 
work. 

On the Thursday afternoon we again found our- 
selves in the house of the Brahmin teacher already 
referred to. This time the cow and calf were re- 
moved ; and as the wife came forward with a smile 
to welcome me, I thought I would show my friendli- 
ness by what is considered in this country the best 
evidence of it — ^a shake of the hand. Instead, how- 
ever, of reciprocating the movement, she made a step 
•backward 5 but having in my mind a remaxk which 
impressed me when I read * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' that 
if we are to do any good to people, we must be will- 
ing to do as Christ did — lay our hands on them — I 
advanced as she retreated, thinking her shrinking 
back arose &om shyness. I think I see the smile 
with which this will be read by any one who is 
familiar with Indian life. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was but my second visit to a Brah- 
min house, — that in the other places where I visited, 
the ladies of the house took me by the hand, — that 
native Christians are more ready to give this saluta- 
tion than some of our people are to reciprocate it ; 
and it will not, I hope, be regarded as a mark of 
very gross ignorance on the part of a beginner in 
the work. The woman now looked absolutely fright- 
ened, and retreated into a comer, while I, slightly 
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hurt at the repulse, went back to my seat, and she 
recovered her equanimity sooner than I did. 

The small room was again filled, and I finished 
my reading of the story of Euth. I pointed out the 
reward given her by the God whose service she had 
preferred, although at the time she had no prospect 
of anything but sharing the poverty of her mother- 
in-law; and told them there were many beautiful 
stories I could read to them from the same book, 
and that I would gladly teach them many things 
that would improve their condition, and make their 
homes brighter and happier. 

Next time I went I commenced to teach a few of 
them some wool-work, and several were even so en- 
terprising as to express a wish to learn to read. 
But when I suggested that, the usual reply was an 
idiom peculiar, I believe, to Brahmin women, which 
cannot be rendered into English without much cir- 
cumlocution. The words in Mahratta are the follow- 
ing, about as nearly as our letters will give them : 
" Purasawadine jeen, pustkatsa vidya," meaning, 
"My soul is under bondage, — book-learning is not 
for me." 

It was some time before we were quite reconciled 
to the idea of throwing a rich and delicate piece of 
embroidery on the clay floor of a Brahmin house, 
that the lady might take it up and inspect it ; but so 
it is, that she might not take it from our hand, nor 
even lift it from the mat on which we were seated, 
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lest the "heaven -bom race" should be defiled by 
contact with one of an inferior origin. We had a 
rather amusing instance one day among them of the 
only way in which a difficulty occasioned by this rule 
may be overcome. A young Brahmin girl was very 
anxious to be initiated into the mysteries of knitting, 
and after many vain efforts to follow at a distance 
the movements of Joanna's fingers, she waa advised 
by her mother and some of the other women just to 
make up her mind to touch the hands of the Christ- 
ian girl, — she had only to take her bath afterwards, 
and wash her dress. On this, she advanced with a 
sort of shy smile, and seated herself at the side of her 
young teacher, and allowed her fingers to be guided 
in the use of the needles. The same thing was done 
by a Brahmin lady of high rank in the course of our 
visitations ; but then it was no longer a novelty. 
At this early stage of the work things new and 
strange were continually presenting themselves. 

One night I saw several of the women talking to- 
gether about something, regarding which it seemed 
as if some absent person was an object of sympathy. 
After a little, I saw that Mrs Bunter joined in the 
conversation, and from her I learned that one of the 
women who had been attending our former visits 
was absent, for the very sufficient reason that she 
had got a baby. "And is she very ill?" I said; 
" they all seem so sorry." " Oh no," she said; " but 
it is her first child, and it is a girl, and this is 
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always a cause of sorrow." A cause of sorrow! 
Oh, poor little Hindoo girl, indeed, " unwelcomed 
at birth I " I turned to the group of women, and 
exclaimed, "Is it possible that you are lamenting 
over this because the child is a girl? you, women 
yourselves 1 And is this the welcome you give the 
poor baby ? With our people, whatever God sends 
is always welcome." 

Much as these sentiments went against their re- 
ceived customs, there was something in this appeal 
that touched the women's hearts, and Mrs Bunter 
asked me if I would go and see the baby. Hardly 
believing that I would indeed be invited to do so, I 
said, " Certainly, if they will allow me;" and she said, 
" Oh, they will all be delighted if you will go." No 
sooner said than done. Under the escort of about a 
dozen women, I went further down the narrow lane, 
round and into another equally narrow, and was 
ushered into a small yard before a little hut. I was 
not, however, to penetrate further. A seat of the 
lowliest sort was brought out for me — a board of 
about twelve inches by nine, and only raised by its 
feet about two inches from the ground. I would 
have much preferred standing; but being desirous 
in every possible way to conform myself to their 
customs, I, with some diflBculty, seated myself on 
the ttJctaj as it is called, and in a few minutes a 
woman brought out a bundle of old cloth, in the 
midst of which was a little human being, the like 
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of which I had seldom seen, and certainly never 
handled before. I took it on my lap, however, and 
patted the little brown cheek, and said I would bring 
something next time to make a dress for it. At this 
they seemed much pleased, and said the child should 
be mine: this, however, is a common saying, and 
means nothing. The family into which this little 
stranger got so uncourteous a reception were Mah- 
rattas, not Brahmins, or perhaps I would not have 
been so readily admitted to the privilege of handling 
one of the heaven-bom, even though it had the mis- 
fortune to be a daughter. Mrs Bunter told me she 
was so glad I had promised to bring a dress for the 
little creature — for, she said, being a girl, they will 
not buy anything for it. I asked if they would allow 
it to wear what I gave, as I had no intention it 
should be worn by any one else. "Oh yes," she 
said, " if you give it, they will put it upon her ; but 
they will not spend a pice " (equivalent to our farth- 
ing) " upon it, because it is a girL" With another 
remark on the injustice of the treatment to which, 
even thus early, the female sex are subjected to in 
India, I left them, not neglecting on my next visit to 
bring a bit of the soft red-striped calico, which is the 
most suitable outside robe for an infant among them. 
And so began and ended my first attempt at patron- 
ising a Hindoo baby of the gentler sex. 
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VII. 



MY BRAHBaM GIRLS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

We must pass over many incidents in these early 
days of visiting among the women of Poona, or the 
history of our " five years' work " would wear out 
the patience of the most courteous of our readers. 
We shall therefore pass on to a " fine sunshiny morn- 
ing," of which — as Lord Elphinstone told the young 
griffin who made that remark at one of his reception 
breakfasts — we find a good many in that country, 
upon which I made my way along the Native In- 
fantry lines, and through the Commissariat yard, to 
the house in the Sholapoor Bazaar, where Mrs Bun- 
ter, my first zenana assistant, resided. There I met 
two Brahmins — ^a young man, whom I knew to be the 
teacher of Mrs Bunter's daughter, and a friend whom 
he had brought with him — as desirous of an intro- 
duction to me. This man, whom I shall call Damo- 
dhar, looked nearly fifty, but I afterwards learned 
that he was much younger. He had a careworn, 
subdued look, and his form was bent, and his hair 
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grey. He wore a white coat and turban, and his 
expression was grave and somewhat sad. He told 
me that, having heard that I was visiting in the 
city, and taking an interest in the Brahmin women, 
he had anxiously desired to obtain my advice in 
regard to his two daughters, who were now, accord- 
ing to Hindoo custom, marriageable ; but that having 
himself strong convictions of the truth of the Christ- 
ian religion, he was very unwilling to give them in 
marriage to Brahmins. I said I could only give one 
advice to him, which was, on no account to give his 
daughters to heathen husbands, nor to remain him- 
self nominally a Hindoo, while believing in Christ- 
ianity. He said he admitted that there was incon- 
sistency in this, but that his wife was bitterly op- 
posed to Christianity. So he had fought for years 
against his convictions ; and it was the proposal 
among the relatives of the family to have his two 
eldest girls married that had roused his slumbering 
conscience, and made him pause, to consider what 
his course should be. I expressed the sympathy I 
really felt for him in the difficulties thus encompass- 
ing his path, but said I could make no compromise 
where Christ had made none; and I opened the 
Marathi Bible, which lay on the table, at the 12th 
chapter of Luke, and read the verses containing the 
terms on which alone any can expect to be acknow- 
ledged by Christ before His Father in heaven. The 
conversation lasted nearly an hour. He said he saw 
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that he must make the public profession of Christ- 
ianity, but begged a little time stOl to endeavour 
to bring his wife over to the same opinions. I said 
be must certainly use every effort to bring her witb 
him, but to remember that none of us could calculate 
on our term of life, and to take heed that he did not 
delay too long. I pointed out to him still more 
emphatically his responsibility as to his children — 
saying, "They are now under your control, but if 
you allow them to be married, they pass into other 
hands, and you will have no power then to lead 
them to the truth. God has given them,'' I said, 
"to you, and He will one day ask you for them. 
If they are missing on the day He calls you to 
account, do not think that He will hold you guiltless. 
If you become a Christian, you can train them in the 
Christian faith, in a knowledge of the true Grod and 
the only Saviour; but if you remain among the 
heathen, then they are brought up to worship idols 
of wood and stone, who can never save them ; and 
if they perish, their blood will be required at their 
father's hands. Therefore," I said, "promise me, 
that whatever you do, you will not consent to their 
marriage, at least, without seeing me again." He 
gave this promise willingly and most solemnly ; and 
when I left he told Mrs Bunter that no one had 
ever spoken to him so plainly or so lovingly as I 
had done, and that he was deeply grateful, and was 
resolved to act on my advice. 
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I need not say how thankful I felt when informed 
of this — that I had been enabled to be so faithful ; 
for it seems hard to speak such bitter truths to one 
so beset with difficulties which have never come in 
our own way, and yet we dare not do otherwise : we 
can but say, as I did to him, " we can make no com- 
promise where Christ has made none." But there 
was comfort in this^ that he said I spoke lovingly as 
well as plainly, so it is possible to do both. We 
have but to let them see that we sympathise with 
them — that we admit that they have difficulties — 
and though we may not, others have had to face far 
greater trials for the sake of Christ. Wherever 
Christianity is preached in a new country, there 
these trials have to be endured, and far greater than 
any to which our Indian converts can now be sub- 
jected. No one, I used to tell them, can touch your 
life, or shut you up in prison because you become a 
Christian. Under the British Government every one 
is permitted the free exercise of his religion ; and it 
is only the opposition of friends, or loss of employ- 
ment, that can come upon any one, — ^and all that 
God has promised to make good an hundred-fold to 
those who trust in Him. 

Some time after the interview above recorded, 
Damodhar came with a request to see the Orphan- 
age, and to my surprise announced an intention to 
place his girls there. I told him our rules did not 
admit of our taking children whose parents were 
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alive and still heathen, and that I would very much 
prefer that he would first profess Christianity, and 
then I would take the children from his hands. He 
was still, however, bent on trying the effect of 
further persuasions on his wife, while a growing 
sense of the insecurity of the children made him 
anxious to place them beyond the reach of the 
matrimonial schemes their mother and other friends 
were continually forming for them. 

Let no one think that it cost me no struggle to 
decline the offer of two Brahmin girls to be placed 
by their father in our Orphanage. Any one who 
knows what Indian mission work is, can understand 
the force of the temptation ; but after-events proved 
that I was right in resisting it. Trouble enough 
came, even when it was gone about in the right 
way ; but had this proposal been accepted thus pre- 
maturely, the trouble never could have been met and 
conquered as it was. I, of course, offered to visit 
the wife of Damodhar, and try my own powers of 
persuasion, but to this she would never consent. A 
relative of the family, a widow lady of some property, 
admitted me, — not indeed into her house, for I never 
got further than the verandahs round the courtyard, 
in whose centre the buffaloes were tied — but a carpet 
was spread for my feet, and a large easy-chair upon 
it ; so I sat there with tolerable comfort, and passed 
many a pleasant hour in converse with this lady and 
many of her friends. For some months Damodhar 

E 
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and his family were absent, owing to fever having 
attacked several of them, and caused them to seek 
a change of air in a distant village. The widow 
lady, whom I shall call Wyaneebai, seemed greatly 
to enjoy our visits on her own account, and made 
professions of great personal attachment to myself. 
There were times when I believed in these, and then 
a painful sort of doubt came over me that it was not 
sincere. There was a man who was called her 
karhari, or steward, who was almost constantly pres- 
ent, whom I never liked. He had an appearance 
of cunning that made me distrust his polite speeches 
from the first ; and I believed him to be the instigator 
of one or two requests of rather a peculiar nature, 
which were made me on the part of Wyaneebai, who 
was an active, and, in some respects, a liberal-minded 
woman. One of these was to draw up a petition to 
the Queen in behalf of the Brahmin widows, setting 
forth their many grievances, and beseeching her 
interference to redress them. "Your name will be 
great in Poena," she said, " if you will do this thing." 
I said it would be much better that she, with the 
assistance of some of her Brahmin friends, should 
draw it up, as they knew much better than I did the 
nature of the grievances complained of; and that 
when I saw the draft of the petition, I would con- 
sider whether or not I could do anything to forward 
it. It ended, as I had expected, in mere talk ; but 
she was really concerned for the hardships endured 
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by the young widows of her race. It was with her 
that I paid visits to one or two families connected 
with some of the native princes. It was on one of 
these that the husband of the ladies I went to visit 
snatched the Marathi Testament from my hand just 
as his two wives entered the room, retired with it, 
and returned it to me at the outer door, as I was 
leaving. It was this woman who paid the visit 
with us of which I spoke in a previous chapter ; 
and her karbari, or steward, was the man who so 
unceremoniously intruded himself into the pres- 
ence of a stranger lady, to the great risk of giving 
offence. 

In the course of a few months Damodhar and his 
family returned from the village to which they had 
gone in search of health, and I was introduced to 
the two little girls for whom my interest had been 
so long bespoken. They were attending what was 
called the practising school — in connection with the 
Normal School — and my friend at the head of that 
establishment had told me they were about the 
cleverest and most interesting girls in it. But the 
fever, and the weakness consequent upon it, had 
made a great change on the little girls. The elder 
of the two bore the traces of a different illness, which 
at some former time must have been severe upon 
her — for her face was deeply marked by small-pox ; 
she alluded to this very touchingly, I thought, when, 
long afterwards, I was taking her likeness. She 
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looked at the picture, and said, " It is not like me, 
for I have got holes in my face." She was not 
pretty, but her large intelligent eyes so lighted up 
her face, that it was impossible to behold her, with- 
out again and again turning to look, each time with 
increasing interest and pleasure. And I did not 
think it necessary to put in the holes she spoke of, 
when I painted the dear little face, so full of life and 
earnestness, with the short thick hair (it was just 
growing after having been shaved during the fever) 
curling stiffly up in all sorts of tufts from the round 
forehead ; and still I love to look at it, and wonder 
if she remembers the hand that traced it. 

The younger one was about the most beautiful 
native girl I had ever seen — wonderfully fair for 
a native of that sunny clime — her hair smooth and 
silky, with a classic oval face, and sweet gentle ex- 
pression, very shy and timid, hardly venturing to 
look at me ; and soon the little head was laid on 
Wyaneebai's knee, and she was asleep. Not so 
her sister : she was standing before me, book in 
hand, by her father's orders, as if prepared to go 
through an examination. I heard her read a little 
story of an African girl, exposed during an illness 
by superstitious relatives, who was found by a mis- 
sionary, and conveyed by him to the mission station, 
where kind treatment and medical aid restored her 
to health, and her little grateful heart was opened 
to receive the truth. After reading it, she closed 
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the book, and gave a clear and unhesitating account 
of the narrative. 

Then her father said he would like her to learn 
some needle-work, which was accordingly commenced; 
but Godi was cleverer with head than hands, and 
the work progressed but slowly. After this day, 
however, I often saw the little girl. With her work 
and book tied in a small bundle, she would run to 
whatever house I was in, if she was free from school; 
and the bushy head, and the big black eyes, were 
constantly appearing beside me, tiU I began to 
get very fond of the bright little face, and to feel 
disappointed if many days passed without my see- 
ing it. 

So things went on for some months without much 
change, and I began to feel anxious for some further 
communication from Damodhar ; but though I met 
him frequently at Wyaneebai's house, and he sat 
listening to the reading and instruction given there, 
he said nothing about his own intentions, or his 
plans for the children. Meantime our work was 
progressing, and the number of houses we visited 
steadily increasing. Through the kindness of my 
good friend the Kev. Narayan Sheshadri, I was in- 
troduced to a native gentleman in the Educational 
Department, who not only received me as a visitor 
to his own family, but promised introductions to 
several friends in similarly influential positions. 
During the call I made at his house in company 
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with Mr Sheshadri, I took occasion to mention, for 
his information, in negotiating with these friends as 
to our visits, the terms on which they would be paid. 
I took for granted that, as Mr Sheshadri's friend, he 
could not have any feeling hostile to Christianity ; 
and I, in a manner, appealed to his sense of its im- 
portance, when I said: "I am willing to give in- 
struction in any branches they wish ; but along with 
this, it must be understood that I have liberty to 
read the Bible and give them instruction in the 
truths it contains. I do not need to tell you that 
without such an object I would not devote my time 
to this work; but if they are willing to listen to 
what I have to tell them on this point, I am willing 
to teach them whatever else they like." He said he 
quite understood that, and would be very happy that 
I should instruct his family. When we left, Mr 
Sheshadri said he was very glad that I had so plainly 
stated the terms on which I was to give instruction ; 
and I continued up to the time I left Poena to visit 
this interesting family, where I was always received 
with the utmost kindness. His wife was a very 
pleasant-looking woman, with gentle manners, and 
a frank kindly nature, and I soon became attached 
to her: she was at times evidently interested in 
what I read. I remember on one occasion she was 
deeply impressed by something I said as to indi- 
vidual responsibility — always the most difficult 
thing to fasten upon a Hindoo mind. I said : " You 
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Hindoos always look upon yourselves as belonging 
to a class, as a community, a nation, a caste, a &m- 
ily, but God deals with people as incUvidtials ; the 
husband cannot answer for the wife, nor the parent 
for the child: the day will come when you must 
go forth dUme to meet the God who made you ; in 
that day, friends, and family, and caste-people can 
do nothing for you ; no one can go with you when 
you leave this world — ^you know that you must die 
aUme" " Yes," she said, in a very low earnest 
voice, "I know that I must die alone." There 
was a seed sown that day, deep in that woman's 
heart — will it ever spring up? Who can tell? I 
had many fluctuations of hope and fear with regard 
to her. Sometimes I could not help thinking she 
was not far from the kingdom of heaven. Once she 
said : " I often used to wish that some lady would 
come and teach me, and I prayed to God to send one, 
and I know that He has sent you." I cannot but feel 
that a heavy load of responsibility as to her soul rests 
on that woman's husband ; he knows well what the 
claims of the Gospel are, but pride of race, and con- 
tempt for the class from among whom most of the 
converts are gathered, these things, I fear, are keep- 
ing him back, blinding his eyes to the things that 
belong to his peace. If these words should ever meet 
his eye, I do not fear that he would be offended at 
the freedom with which I now speak. For himself 
personally, I have, in common with all who know 
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him, a feeling of esteem and regard, which makes 
me deeply regret that he should still remain an alien 
from the faith of Christ — a stranger to the covenant 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
world. And I feel sure that were he to yield him- 
self to the power of the truth, he would meet a glad 
response from his wife ; but I fear there is not the 
slightest probability that she will move without him. 
It is easy for such men to say, as many of them do, 
our wives are ignorant and bound to their idols ; but 
I could point to more than one who, it is at least 
my firm conviction, would gladly hear her husband 
say : " If I become a Christian, will you come with 
me ? " Let them try. 



VIIL 



" FIRST-FRUITS." 



It was about this time (in the second year of our 
Poena Mission) that I formed an acquaintance with 
several interesting young women attending the 
Government Normal School. I met some of them 
in the house of the gentleman mentioned in our last 
chapter as connected with the Educational Depart- 
ment. Five or six of these deserve special mention ; 
three of them were sisters, the eldest about 20, and 
the youngest 16. They belonged to a subdivision 
of the Brahmin caste — not numerous in Poena — and, 
strange to- say, the two younger were unmarried. 
This was understood to be owing to the influence of 
the eldest sister, who was very unhappy in her own 
marriage ; and as the small number of their peculiar 
caste rendered it difficult to obtain suitable partners 
for them, she had been able to prevent, as yet, the 
danger of their falling into as bad hands as she had 
done. They were all clever, and the two elder were 
handsome girls ; the youngest, who was the clever- 
est of the three, was small and slight in figure, and 
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with a sensible and expressive, but not a pretty 
face. They were pursuing their studies with great 
energy. The eldest was engaged in teaching, but 
was pressing on still to pass in the higher standards 
— learning Sanscrit, studying Milton for classical 
English, and had mastered the first thirty proposi- 
tions in Euclid. I well remember the first day I got 
an invitation to their house. The youngest sister 
had attended a sort of class I formed of them at the 
house of Eammahan, but the eldest sister kept aloo£ 
She was a little shy of me for a while ; she had a 
high spirit, and a strong unbending wiU ; but she 
was a fine girl in many respects, and I became 
greatly interested in her; and oh, how I yearned 
over her, as one I longed to bring to the Saviour's 
feet I Once there, what an instrument for good she 
might have become ; but why do I say might have f 
she may yet become so — for many, many seeds were 
sown in her heart, and may they not yet spring up 
to His praise and glory ? But I was to tell of my 
first invitation to their house. It was a Christmas- 
day, and I had been doubtful if I would go to the 
city. My assistants, I knew, claimed that day as a 
holiday, but I thought I was expected in one or two 
of the houses ; so, in company, I think, with Joanna, 
I resolved to go. How glad and thankful I was I 
need not say, when I found that I had not only been 
expected in one house, but that a most encouraging 
message had been left for me by the husband ; and 
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on my return from it, this young woman, who was 
watching from her window for the carriage, ran after 
it, and begged me to come next day to their house. 

Two other girls belonging to the same class also 
became great favourites with me, and I think were 
both sincerely attached to me. I had many pleasant 
visits to the house of one of them, who prepared a 
little room for me in an outer building, and invited 
many of her companions and neighbours to come 
and share our instructions. It was of her I spoke 
when I mentioned how indignant I felt on hearing 
that she was one of three wives, though still living 
in her father's house. This young woman and the 
other were appointed at the same time to schools in 
distant villages, and before going they paid me a 
visit. It was on a Sunday, and my little congrega- 
tion were about to assemble for our Marathi service. 
Two cousins, a young man and a young woman, ac- 
companied them. They all walked over from the 
city, which, of itself, shows the change that is now 
passing over the face of Indian society, and with 
what comparative freedom the women who are 
availing themselves of the advantages of education 
are permitted to move about. I took my own two 
friends into an inner room, as I wished to have a 
little private conversation with them, unrestrained 
by the presence of the two friends who had accom- 
panied them. I gave to each of them a copy of the 
New Testament in English, and to one of them a 
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copy also in Marathi, the other being abready pos- 
sessed of one. I urged upon them the importance of 
the truths therein revealed, and begged them to read 
them carefully. " The reading of the two together 
will even be useful to you, as a means of improving 
yourselves in the English language," I said ; " and 
though now you may pay but little heed to what 
they tell you, yet the time may come when you will 
feel the need of comfort, which they alone can give. 
Promise me, then, that you will never part with 
them, but read them, and exercise the judgment and 
abilities which God has given you with regard to 
the truths they reveaL" 

They willingly gave me the required promise, and 
we then returned to the room in which my native 
congregation was assembled, consisting of the girls 
from the Orphanage, most of our own servants, with 
some of their wives and children, one or two Bible- 
women, and a few converts or inquirers. The four 
visitors from the city, three of them being Brahmins, 
seated themselves among them, and remained during 
the service, — the first time that one of them, at least, 
had ever seen an act of Christian worship. Surely 
seeds were sown that day. Were they all only 
scattered by the wayside, or cast on stony or thorny 
ground ? Let us hope that some found a safer and 
deeper resting-place, and will some day spring up. 
One of these girls I never saw again, and she was 
the one of whom I had most hope. But the other — 
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the one I mentioned as having prepared the little 
room for me in her father's house — came to pay a 
visit to her family, and I saw her once for a short 
time, but was disappointed in my expectation of see- 
ing her again. Once she sent me a most affectionate 
message by a friend who was coming to Poena ; and 
I cannot help cherishing some hope that she still 
reads her Testament, and thinks of the friend who 
gave it. I was told afterwards that she had said 
that she trembled all the time she was in the inner 
room that day, half afraid that something would be 
done to make her a Christian. So entirely is their 
own a religion of superstition and outward observ- 
ances, that they cannot understand one in which, 
without a change of heart, every outward form or 
service is utterly worthless. Many a time did I tell 
them no one could make them Christians unless 
they wished to be so ; it was a thing simply impos- 
sible without their own wilL It mrist be their own 
act — their own free, unfettered choice. But still 
they clung to the notion that some spell would be 
wrought by which the change would be made. One 
woman, who seemed so frank and kindly it was 
quite a pleasure to visit her, told us her neighbours 
had warned her that " she did not know what she 
was doing by taking us into her house, for some day 
we would take her by force and lay her down on the 
ground, and put something over her throat and make 
her a Christian. '' Joanna tried to reason, and then 
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to laugh her out of the fear, and for some weeks she 
succeeded ; but superstition triumphed, and our 
bright little Mend closed her door against us. This 
was a disappointment that now and then occurred, 
though it was generally at an earlier period of our 
acquaintance. One house to which we paid just 
two visits, both of which were most agreeable and 
encouraging, was closed against us on the third, — 
the poor woman having been told, not by the neigh- 
bours only, but also by her own father, that if she 
admitted the Christains to her house, they would 
never cross her threshold again. 

As time passed on, I began to be a little anxious 
as to the carrying out of his good intentions on the 
part of Damodhar ; but as he still continued to meet 
us occasionally, and to encourage the little girls to 
put themselves in the way of our instructions, I con- 
tinued to wait patiently the result of his efforts to 
prevail on his wife to give up her opposition. This, 
however, seemed beyond his power, and at length 
the determination of the relatives to carry their 
point in regard to the marriage of the girls com- 
pelled him to take action. The day for the marriage 
of the eldest one was actually fixed, and Damodhar 
came to me with an urgent entreaty that I would 
take the girls into the Orphanage. "Surely," he 
said, "you do not look upon me as a heathen I" 
when again I urged upon him my strong desire that 
he would first profess his own &ith in Christ, and 
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let me admit them as the children of a convert. By 
this time I was aware that, though of a good family- 
he was himself very poor. His sight was defective, 
and he was thns rendered incapable of any situation 
as a clerk or teacher, for which his abilities and 
education might have well fitted liim, as he could 
not continue to work steadily for hours together. 
He could read and write by holding the book or 
paper very close to his eyes ; but he required fre- 
quently to rest them, as long-continued application 
was injurious to them, and apt to bring on headache. 
His friends, therefore, had set him up in a little con- 
fectionery-shop, where he made and sold (as he told 
me) such little sweetmeats as Brahmins love. This 
business brought him in but a very small income, 
and I was even told they were pinched for food. I 
remarked to my friend, the mistress of the Normal 
School, when she told me how ill they had been 
during the hot season, that I was very thankful he 
had not carried out his intention then of placing 
them in the Orphanage ; " For," I said, " if they 
had got ill on my hands, it would have been such a 
dreadful thing. Their friends would have been sure 
to say they had not been properly taken care of." 
" Bather," she replied, " it would have been well if 
they had been in the Orphanage, for very likely they 
would not have got ill at all." She then told me 
how poorly they lived at home, and that she was 
often sorry for them, especially the eldest one, who 
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was made to work hard. "Sometimes," she said, 
"the little one will come to school alone, and say- 
that Godi had been kept at home by her mother to 
clean the pots." These were copper and brass 
vessels, and the cleaning of them was no fit work 
for a slender girl of nine years old. 

For some weeks now there was great anxiety 
among us, and much consultation as to the best 
mode of bringing about the emancipation of the 
little girls from the toils and snares set for them. 
And one day when Damodhar came to advise with 
me about them, to my surprise he spoke, not of two 
but three children. Honestly, I was alarmed to hear 
of a younger one, and at first remonstrated. I knew 
how the taking so young a child away from a mother 
would increase the difficulties that would meet us, 
and the opposition and reproach that would be raised, 
and I said I did not think I could accept the charge ; 
but he was firm on this point "She was nearly 
fivOy" he said, " and he could not leave her behind ; 
if he didj he would never get her." And I knew he 
was right in that. And from this point I argued, 
that by taking away the two children he would be 
as completely cut oflf from his Brahmin friends as if 
he professed Christianity; and therefore, why not 
do it at once ? He assured me he would delay but 
a very short time after bringing away the children, 
but that it was absolutely necessary to secure them 
first ; and then he confided to me his fears that they 
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would fulfil a threat they had once made, and carry 
them oflf to Benares, or some other great Brahmin 
stronghold at a distance, and have them married 
without his leave. And who among them was the 
one who had last remonstrated with him, and said, 
if he would not do his duty by his children, it must 
be done by others ? Who but my friend Wyaneebai I 
So much for Brahminical professions of friendship. ^ 
Had I trusted her more implicitly, the disappoint- 
ment would have been greater ; but even as it was, 
it was bitter enough. I could not any longer hold 
out. He besought me to trust him, and take the 
children, — and what could I do ? I had to consent, 
and make up my mind to face the consequences. 
Preliminary to the decisive step, I thought it well 
that a magistrate should be consulted, that the plac- 
ing of the girls under Christian guardianship might 
be done legally, and with the frillest evidence that 
it was the father's own act. I therefore sent him 
alone to a magistrate in Poona to teU his own story, 
and obtain advice as to the manner of carrying out 
his wishes. The scroll of an agreement was sent 
me by this gentieman a few days afterwards, and a 
copy on stamped paper prepared; and two gentle- 
men of our acquaintance agreed to act as witnesses 
when the agreement was signed. So all was ar- 
ranged, and on a certain Friday morning, the 1st 
day of March 1872, a hired carriage drove up to our 
door, and out of it stepped the two Brahmins I had 

F 
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met about fourteen months before, on another mem- 
orable morning, at Mrs Bunter*s. Then one by one 
they lifted out the three little girls. The eldest, as 
usual, bright and unabashed, the second shy and 
timid, and the youngest in her father's arms, seem- 
ingly quite satisfied to be with him. The agreement 
was then read over, both in English and Marathi, 
and duly signed and witnessed. 

After our friends who had acted as witnesses 
were gone, Damodhar produced a letter which he 
had prepared beforehand, telling his wife what he 
had done, and his reasons for doing it. One expres- 
sion in it I always remembered : " For years my 
domestic comfort has been destroyed by your con- 
stant opposition to my wishes ; I have had no rest 
night or day, and at last I have resolved to take this 
step." This letter he consigned to the hands of his 
friend, who undertook to deliver it that evening. 
We had a good deal of conversation, during which 
we expressed hopes that the younger man would 
soon follow his friend's example, which did not 
seem at all out of calculation from the part he was 
taking in this transaction. The place to which they 
had gone was not revealed in the letter, but she was 
told that by -and -by it would be, and she might 
come to them if she was inclined. When the two 
men had left, I gave the children in charge to our 
butler's wife, and sent them to play in a verandah 
at the back of the house. To show that they were 
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not pining for the home they had left, I may men- 
tion that, some time after, the eldest ran into the 
room where I was sitting, holding the second one 
by the hand, and said, " Oh, ma'am, will you show 
Muttoo the sewing-machine ? I have seen one, but 
she never has." 

Thus were the three little Brahmin girls placed 
under our care ; but it was well for us that they 
were not left solely to our protection. I liardly 
know what the result might have been, had not a 
promise which the father made to see them again 
that night brought him back in the evening in com- 
pany with our catechist, Ramchunder. The children 
had been very good, and were going to bed quietly, 
so I was not willing to disturb them by a second 
leave-taking 5 but when he expressed his willingness 
to remain with them all night, I was glad to have 
them under his protection, and assigned them a 
small outside room, in which for many a day they 
found a safe and comfortable refuge. 

Bitter and long continued was the persecution we 
all endured from the Brahmin relatives, and in- 
deed, I may say, the whole Brahmin community ; 
and so many, and so cunningly cctntrived were their 
schemes for regaining possession of the children, 
that to give any detailed account of them would 
far exceed the limits of the present volume. Native 
newspapers published the most offensive and mali- 
cious falsehoods. Many even of our European 
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neighbours viewed the matter with very mingled 
feelings, in which alarm predominated, and legal 
proceedings were threatened, and various influences 
brought to bear upon us with a view to giving up 
the children. 

Unhappily there are people calling themselves 
Christians, living in that heathen land, who yet re- 
gret that anything so decided in the way of conver- 
sion as to raise a row among those natives should 
occur. They see no harm in missionary work, so 
long as it goes on quietly — which just means, so 
long as it is unsuccessful ; for a conversion will 
always make more or less of " a row." Others there 
were of a nobler type : among these was my excel- 
lent friend the teacher of the Normal School. When 
other things had failed, an attempt was made to 
frighten her by bringing her in as accessory to it, 
and thus guilty of breaking the neutrality required 
of a Government servant. I was informed of this 
by a friend of hers, who was in great anxiety, and 
wrote begging me, if possible, not to bring her name 
into it. I returned an answer, that / could not pos- 
sibly bring her name into it, as she had had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. I had never seen 
the girls in her school — did not know that they were 
pupils there till after their father had made up his 
mind to send them to the Orphanage. I also wrote 
to my friend herself, offering at once to write to the 
wife of the then Director of Public Instruction, with 
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whom I was acquainted, to tell that she was per- 
fectly clear in the matter. I cannot refrain from 
inserting a copy of her answer : " Do not distress 
yourself at all about it, I am quite ready and pre- 
pared for these Brahmins if they choose to complain ; 
and if they invent lies they will only hurt them- 
selves. I hope my worldly interests will never lead 
me to do anything to hurt the cause of Christ. I 
had two of our local committee with me about the 
matter, but they could get nothing out of me. I 
think it would be well to let things take their course, 
without writing to any one at present, telling the 
true state of matters when asked, and letting the 
natives do their worst. The Lord reigneth. We 
may be yet called to suffer for Him : may we be 
strengthened. I can never deny to any one that 
my wishes are success to every one engaged in the 
glorious work. There must be some good prospect 
of it, as we may see from the rage of our enemies. 
Many thanks for your kindness to myself in this 
matter. I have no doubt it will be all right in the 
end." 

I need not say what a comfort this letter was to 
me, or how deeply I appreciated the spirit in which 
it was written ; but we will defer the conclusion of 
this story to our next chapter. 
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IX. 



THE BAPTISM. 



One good effect resulted from the continued persecu- 
tions of the Brahmins, and that was the hastening of 
Damodhar's decision as to his own baptism. It was 
decided that it should take place the following Sunday. 

Our next consideration was, who should administer 
the ordinance ? The sensation which the case had 
created, both among natives and Europeans, rendered 
us very desirous to proceed in the whole matter with 
the utmost prudence and caution. 

Our Mission was in its infancy. It was nominally 
a mission to females, and yet this first convert was 
a man. Although educated, he was not a very ad- 
vanced English scholar, and would therefore, as a 
Christian, belong to the native congregation which 
in Poona was in connection with the Free Church 
Mission. He had also been a student in the Free 
Church Institution, and had there received his first 
instructions in Christianity. So, taking all these 
things into consideration, we thought it would be 
a becoming act of courtesy to ask the native pastor 
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to baptise him in the MisBion church. The three 
girls would be baptised on the following Sunday in 
the Scotch church by the chaplain, as was invariably 
the custom when children belonging to the Orphan- 
age received that ordinance. With regard to future 
converts, we made up our minds that, with the aid of 
a catechist to interpret, where that was necessary, 
they should all be baptised by the chaplain in the 
Scotch church ; although they would, if not ac- 
quainted with the English language, afterwards join 
the native congregation of the Mission church. But 
we invited them to partake with us of the Lord's 
Supper, for the twofold purpose of keeping up their 
connection with our beloved Church, and of promot- 
ing the feeling of brotherhood between the native 
Christians and our European congregation — a thing 
most desirable, and, from a Christian point of view, 
of great benefit to both. 

We have been led into this digression from a wish 
to point out some of the principles on which our 
Mission was conducted in the somewhat exceptional 
circumstances in which we felt ourselves placed in 
Poona, which was not one of the regular mission 
stations of our Church ; but the reasons for placing 
the Orphanage there, and then organising the Zenana 
Mission in the same place, have been given else- 
where. 

Early this week I paid a visit to the house of 
Govindrao, and finding him at home, we soon entered 
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on the subject of the Brahmin converts. He was 
decided on the point of the mother being the legal 
guardian of girls, by Hindoo law; but as I was 
equally decided that by English law it was the 
father, we left the question much as it was before. 
I mentioned to him how the father had been driven 
to the decisive step of secretly taking away the 
children, by the determination of the other relatives 
to force on the marriage of the eldest girl in direct 
opposition to the feather's wishes, and contrary also 
to the girl's own wilL " Oh, as to the girl,^^ he said, 
with a strong emphasis of contempt on the word, 
" that we never take into account" " That is 
strange," I said, "for with us it is the first con- 
sideration." Still more strange and inconsistent 
did it seem to me to hear a Hindoo thus argue in 
favour of the authority of the mother, when opposed 
to that of the father ; and I could not help wonder- 
ing how these native gentlemen would have felt and 
argued had the mother become a Christian, and left 
her home, bringing her three daughters with her. I 
only know, as I afterwards told some of them, that in 
such a case I could not have received the children 
— and if I had, I cannot help thinking that the 
fathers of the native community would have been 
even more indignant and unsparing in their censures. 
Notwithstanding this difference of opinion, however, 
Mr Govindrao acted towards me in the most friendly 
manner, and earnestly urged me not to proceed ftir- 
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ther into the city, assuring me that he knew a crowd 
had assembled in more than one part of the town on 
a previous day, with the intention of intercepting 
the carriage, and he besought me not to expose my- 
self to the risk of violence. I had been told some- 
thing of the same kind before — that they were threat- 
ening to smash the carriage and kill every one in it ; 
so I thanked him for the kindness which prompted 
the warning, but said I did not think they would 
carry out their threats of violence, and that I would 
pay the visits I intended, as I knew the people would 
be expecting us. 

Our road that day led us past the very house of 
Damodhar's wife, and I will not say that there was 
no quickening of the pulse as we passed through the 
narrow street, where, from any of the upper windows, 
stones or other missiles might have been thrown with- 
out risk of detection ; but nothing of the kind was 
attempted. After this day I did not visit the city 
for some time. One of the great festivals was just 
at hand — a time when we would at any rate have 
remitted our visits for a week or so ; and immediately 
after that we had arranged to pay our annual visit 
to the hills for the hot weather, of which we shall 
have occasion afterwards to speak. My assistants, 
however, resumed the work in about a fortnight, and 
found no difference in their reception at the various 
houses we visited, one only — that of Wyaneebai — 
being closed against us. 
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It was an active and auxioos morning in our 
household. I was of course desirous to witness 
the baptism myself. My husband had to preach 
at a station nearly five miles off, and I had to see 
to the safety of the children during their Other's 
unavoidable absence, as well as to his safe transit 
to the Mission church. We had kept the afiair as 
quiet as we could ; but still we had some fear that 
an attempt might be made to obstruct the proceed- 
ings at the Mission church, or make a rush for the 
children, as soon as it was known that the father 
was absent from them. I placed them under the 
charge of the butler's wife, in a back room of the 
bungalow, with strict orders to such of the servants 
as I could depend on that no one was to enter the 
gates till our return. The butler accompanied Dam- 
odhar to the church, with some other of the Christ- 
ians of our household, and I had the escort of two 
field-officers, who were interested in the case ; so I 
considered myself very safe, even if a few dozen 
Brahmins should have wished to stop the way. 

The service was conducted in the usual manner 
in the Marathi language ; and when the sermon was 
over, Damodhar stepped forward, as firm and stead- 
fast as possible, and made his profession in a voice 
clear and audible, expressing in the fullest manner 
his renunciation of the Hindoo religion, and his ad- 
herence to the Christian faith. Not a tone of waver- 
ing was in the voice or in the sentiments uttered. 
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The ordinance was administered ; and I do not think 
I ever felt more deeply thankful than when Mr Angus, 
the missionary, who had been seated near me, shook 
hands at the close of the service, and said, " This 
must be a very gratifying day to you." I could 
not speak, for tears were falling fast — but I have 
no wish to speak of my own feelings. The people 
crowded round the new convert, and with hearty 
congratulations we all welcomed him as a brother ; 
and the day looked forward to with so much anxiety 
was undisturbed by even the appearance of one 
hostile fiice. We returned and found the children 
all safe and happy ; and Damodhar was like a differ- 
ent person from that hour — eating his bread with 
a glad and thankful heart, praising God, and from 
that day declaring that he had no friends among the 
Brahmins — henceforth his only friends were the 
friends of Christ. 
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X. 



THE UTTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 

The baptism of Damodhar only made the Brahmins 
more anxious to get the children away from his 
guardianship ; and one very daring plot laid for their 
capture having been made known to Damodhar, he 
came to me in great anxiety, begging me, as soon 
as the children could be baptised, to send them and 
him away to some distant place where they might 
be in safety. We then decided on taking them all 
with us to our hill-quarters, to which we generally 
removed at that season, as the hot weather was 
setting in. This proposal called forth the most 
joyous gratitude; and, reluctant as I had been to 
part with my little family, it was satisfactory to 
myself in the highest degree. 

We had such repeated threats of legal prosecution, 
if my husband dared to baptise the children, that, 
though fully assured of the absurdity of the idea, 
we obtained, through the kind exertions of a friend, 
legal authority on the matter, and it was only by 
telegraph late on the Saturday evening that this 
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information reached ns. It came in time, however, 
and set our minds at rest. 

The names of Kuth, Anna, and Maiy were fixed 
upon for them — ^the first of these having been long 
selected by me as peculiarly appropriate for the 
eldest one, now nearly ten years old. 

It was a solemn and lovely sight, as the three 
little ones were led forward by their father to re- 
ceive " the seal of their ingrafting into Christ." A 
silence that might be felt was over the church as 
the minister left the pulpit and stood facing the 
little group, and delivered to the man, who had only 
eight days before made his own public profession of 
Christianity, the solemn charge of the three children 
whom God had intrusted to his keeping. Beside 
him stood a young man, a native convert of many 
years' standing, now a catechist in connection with 
our Poona Mission, ready to interpret the address ; 
but Damodhar stepped forward, and said there was 
no need, as he fully understood all that had been said, 
and in the clearest manner he expressed his assent, 
and took on him the vows required. The white 
scarfe were then drawn from over the children's 
heads, and each in turn knelt down to receive the 
rite. My heart throbbed almost audibly as I saw 
my husband's hand raised, and the water sprinkled 
on each little glossy head, while he uttered the 
words that united them to the Church of Christ, — 
"baptising thenr," according to the Saviour's own 
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injunction, " in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost," and pronounced over 
them the blessing commanded of old to the chosen 
people of God : " The Lord bless thee and keep thee : 
the Lord be gracious unto thee : the Lord lift up the 
light of His countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace." It was a moment of unutterable joy. What 
now seemed the troubles and anxieties of the past 
three weeks? or what the difficulties that might 
yet arise when, fruit-like, this had been granted to 
our Mission? Were not these three a precious 
legacy to our Church's future work among the 
women of India? I rejoice to think that the pre- 
judice is fast disappearing against zenana workers 
of even the lower castes ; but still Brahmin workers 
do gain the easiest access to Hindoo homes. But 
above and beyond this prospective usefulness, in 
themselves how precious were these three, — I ought 
to sa.yfour — why leave out the one to whose decision 
and firmness we owed the others? — how brightly 
might they one day shine in the Redeemer's crown 
when He should make up His jewels I they, and it 
might be many others, if it pleased Him to bless 
their labours among their brethren and sisters of 
that heathen land, — all the purchase of His own 
most precious blood, to whom be all the glory. 
Oh, surely there is no work on earth so blessed as 
making known among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ I 
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That evening we prevailed on the superintendent 
of the Orphanage to accompany ns home, though it 
was ahuost a solitary instance of that most faithful 
of guardians consenting to be absent from her own 
little flock on a Sunday evening. 

But I knew well that our dear Joanna could be 
trusted to see all right in the Orphanage, and con- 
duct their simple evening worship; and it seemed 
as if our party Would be incomplete without the one 
who was to have such an important place in the 
future training of these children. So we were a 
very happy and thankful trio who joined that even- 
ing in the social meal, and talked over the trials 
and troubles of the past few weeks — now brought 
to such a blessed consummation. And sweet indeed 
it was, when we took our accustomed places outside, 
to hear the sound of these soft childish voices rising 
in a Christian hymn of praise, as the children sang 
to their father before retiring to rest. Did it not 
send a thrill of renewed thankfulness to our hearts, 
as a token for good from that God who had so holpen 
and comforted us ? 

The journey to our hill-quarters was not accom- 
plished without anxiety, as we had to pass close by 
the outside of the city. Beyond it our road lay past 
a beautiful artificial lake, while on the other side 
rose the small hill on which is built the temple of 
Parvati. Here is enshrined an image of that deity 
(with her son, the infant Gunpati, upon her knee). 
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which is said to be of pure gold. Parvati was the 
wife of Shiva, and daughter of the Himalaya, and 
therefore called "the mountain-born." On this hill 
also stands the ruin of a once magnificent palace, 
from which Bajee Rao, the last of his dynasty, 
looked down on the field of Kirkee, the battle whose 
fate wrested from him his kingdom, and gave the 
British forces the command of the Deccan. In this 
battle our old butler, then a boy of only nine or ten, 
was found by British soldiers weeping over the dead 
body of his fether, a Mussulman sepoy of the Pesh- 
wah army, whose fortunes he had followed from 
their Belgaum home, far away in the southern 
Mahratta country. The view from this hill over the 
vast plain beneath, with the two broad rivers that 
water it, and the city and camp of Poena, lying amid 
their groves of mango and babul wood^ is one of the 
finest to be seen ; while the hill itself, crested with 
its temple dome and palace ruins, and the lake at its 
foot, forms a scene of sylvan beauty as lovely as any 
on which the eye could rest. But all this beauty 
is apart from the charm of association, for it is a 
heathen temple, and a "city wholly given to idol- 
atry." The people are mad upon their idols — saying 
to a stock. Thou art my father; and to a stone. 
Thou hast brought me forth. Yes, literally ; for 
have I not seen them, in that very city, praying 
for offspring to a stone, and bowing down to the 
stock of a tree f 
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But fruitfdl as the subject is, and fair the scene, 
we must hasten on, lest, if we linger longer at the 
base of Parvati, a dozen of her guardian Brahmins 
may make a rush down the hill, and carry off our 
three little maidens as an offering to the daughter 
of the Himalaya. Besides, the day is getting on, 
and our fourteen miles' journey must be accom- 
plished before the sun is far up, for the mountain has 
to be ascended after that, seated on a chair borne by 
four men ; and though we left at four o'clock, it will 
be seven ere we reach the halting-place. 

Did time and space permit, we might indulge in 
much romantic description of this very remarkable 
hill-fort — the last that surrendered to the British 
arms. We might speak of its steep ascent, its 
frowning ramparts, its perpendicular scarp-rock, and, 
above all, of the fresh breeze that greets the tired 
and heated traveller when he reaches the summit ; 
but we must hasten on to tell of what befell our little 
party during our sojourn there. 

Damodhar's wife paid two visits during our so- 
journ at Singhur, and had interviews with her 
husband and children, and on one of these occasions 
I saw and remonstrated with her on her determined 
adherence to her Brahmin principles and Brahmin 
friends, instead of joining her husband and children. 
The eldest girl also took the same tone with her. 
When asked, " Why don't you cry, and say you want 
to come back ?" her reply was, " Why should we cry ? 

G 
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Every one is kind to us ; there is no cause for crying 
in our religion. My mother should come to us." 

It was drawing near the close of our sojourn on 
the mountain, when, one day about three o'clock, 
just as we were sitting down to our early dinner, a 
messenger arrived bearing an official-looking letter. 
It proved to be a summons from the same magis- 
trate who had drawn out the scroll of Damodhar's 
agreement placing the children in the Orphanage, 
and to whose house the body of irate Brahmins had 
betaken themselves on the memorable day when 
they failed to effect an entrance into our compound 
in Poena — a summons, calling our butler to appear 
at his court in Poena at six o'clock on the following 
morning ; also to bring with him the three children 
of Damodhar as witnesses, and answer to the charge 
of having forcibly taken from her mother's arms the 
youngest child on a certain day, being the one on 
which, as formerly mentioned, she had paid the last 
visit to the hill. 

Our consternation may be imagined. The butler 
summoned as a delinquent, and these children as the 
only witnesses to what had passed in the presence of 
so many grown-up persons I The butler to go to 
Poena, accompanied by these children, summoned at 
the instance of their mother, and vnthout the protec- 
tion of their father I Would we ever see them again, 
if this mandate were obeyed ? — the difficulties in the 
way of obedience were so many and so real. 
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XI. 



THE EESULT OF THE SUMMONS. 

In order to understand the alarm which this unex- 
pected citation to our butler gave us, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that we had always felt that the 
personal presence of their father was the one thing 
which rendered the children safe in our keeping. 
Strong in this safeguard, we could always answer 
any claim on the part of the mother by a reference 
to him. The children are with their father, under 
his protection — we knew that this was enough ; and 
I always felt it to be a special providence that he came 
back on that first evening to see them — for it was no 
part of the original plan that he also should be received 
as a member of the establishment. It had, therefore, 
every appearance of an ingeniously contrived scheme, 
on the part of some astute Brahmins, to induce the 
mother to make a complaint of this nature, and so 
arrange matters that the children should be sum- 
moned to Poona, with no other protector than a 
stranger; so that, in the absence of their father, 
they might, with some show of reason, be tempo- 
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rarily transferred to their mother's guardianship, — 
either this or some plan to seize the children on 
their journey down to Poona, which must necessarily 
be performed by night, and when, if the mother 
were watching to receive them, they would feel 
sure that the butler, with a charge for tJiat very 
thing hanging over him, could not venture to keep 
them from her. Some plan of this kind, we could 
not help suspecting, lay concealed under this un- 
looked-for and hasty summons; and we were in 
considerable perplexity how to act. The judge of 
whom I spoke as occupying one of the bungalows 
on the hill — to whom I applied through his wife for 
some advice on the subject — at first declined to give 
any, as the case was expected to come before his 
court. When I explained that I wanted no opinion 
on the case, but merely to be informed what the 
penalty would be for disobeying such a citation, he 
said, if we really thought the children too young 
to be taken so far during the night, and from a 
place where no conveyances were to be had, that we 
should send their father along with our butler to 
make a declaration to that effect, and bear his own 
testimony, supported by one or two others of the 
adult witnesses as to the transaction. 

Accordingly, although the butler was ill able, from 
the state of his health, to take such a journey, we 
despatched him and Damodhar down the hill ; and 
at a village about two miles from it they procured 
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a cai-t, and reached our bungalow at JPoona about two 
o'clock in the mommg. 

Before six o'clock, — accompanied (as far as I can 
remember) by Ehaibai, our camp Bible-woman, and 
her husband, who both had witnessed the transaction, 
— Damodhar and the butler presented themselves at 
the office of the magistrate who had sent the sum- 
mons, where they waited at a shut door till half-past 
seven, and were then told by an attendant that there 
was no court that morning, as the Sahib had gone to 
Khandalla — a station about forty miles along the rail- 
way. On receiving this information, they retraced 
their weary steps to the bungalow, wondering not a 
little at the rather strange manner in which the mag- 
istrate in question chose to manage his business — 
summoning a delinquent from a distance in such a 
desperate hurry, along with witnesses, and letting 
them find a closed door, and the summoner at forty 
miles' distance when they came. 

It was on a Saturday morning that this took place ; 
and that afternoon my husband had to go down to 
Poena for his Sunday duty. I was therefore left 
alone with my Httle charge — not a very pleasant 
position, with all my chief male protectors in this 
business absent. Finding that the children had not 
been sent, I could not fail to regard it as at least pos- 
sible that the mother and some of her abettors might 
pay a visit to the hill during our unprotected state, 
and dare me to keep the children from her. 
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Before Damodhar left, I took the precaution to 
get a line from him, requesting me to keep the chil- 
dren under my own protection until his return, and 
not give them up to any one; and armed with this 
authority, I was prepared to make the best defence 
I could. I had them all up in the bungalow for the 
night — which, of course, was one of wakeftilness 
and anxiety to me. I knew nothing of what had 
happened in Poena, nor what might be the next 
turn of events ; but I was intensely thankful when 
the night passed without disturbance; and about 
three o'clock on the Sunday afternoon, I had the un- 
speakable comfort of seeing Damodhar and the but- 
ler emerging from the huge gateway and slowly plod- 
ding their weary way towards the house. Now for 
their news I The result of their appearance before, 
not the magistrate, but the door of the magistrate's 
oflSce, was very graphically given, and, of course, 
many remarks and conjectures as to so unusual a pro- 
ceeding. When my husband returned, he told me he 
had written to the magistrate representing the great 
inconvenience that had been occasioned to us by this 
summons to our principal servant during our absence 
at the hill, and requesting him, if he had any charge 
against the butler, to postpone the inquiry into it 
until our return to Poena, which would be in about a 
week or two, and that meantime he would be respon- 
sible for his appearing to answer any charge pre- 
ferred against him. The butler always averred that 
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suspicious -looking people appeared on the road as 
they drew near to Poena, and cast inquiring glances 
at the occupants of the covered cart in which he and 
the Brahmin convert were travelling ; but the game 
(as he phrased it) of which they were in chase were 
not there. What their plots might have been, or 
what exactly they meditated by this bold stroke of 
generalship, he could not tell ; nor did we ever learn 
much regarding them. The magistrate, when my 
husband spoke to him about it, said the mother must 
have made a complaint to him about it, though he 
could not distinctly remember ; but when a complaint 
was lodged he had no alternative but to issue a sum- 
mons. He never explained the circumstance of his 
own absence from Poena on the morning when he had 
summoned these parties to appear before him ; but 
however that might be, it was not repeated. About 
a week after our return to Poena, Wyaneebai, ac- 
companied by her kharhari^ or confidential servant, 
made me a morning call, and inquired very pointedly 
after the welfere of " my disciples" as she chose to 
call them. 

I asked in return for their mother, and when she 
had seen her. " About three days ago," was her cool 
reply, — and the woman was at that very time seated 
in the carriage outside the gate, which Wyaneebai 
had just quitted I do not say, " So much for Brah- 
min veracity," for that we do not, as a rule, expect 
to find; but it seemed not to hurt her conscience 
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even to be found ont — for, as had no doubt been pre- 
concerted, the woman very soon made her appear- 
ance, but, as formerly, declined even to come into 
the verandah. The children and Damodhar were 
sent for, and Wyaneebai sat down on the floor of the 
dining-room talking to the little ones, while Damo- 
dhar went to the verandah and had some conversa- 
tion with the Brahmin kharbari. There they were 
soon joined by my husband, who took the opportun- 
ity of letting that important family official distinctly 
know his mind on the subject of any continuance of 
the annoyance that had been given. I omitted to 
mention that the mother of Damodhar's wife also ac- 
companied her daughter ; but she had seen fit to lay 
aside her threatening language, and conversed calmly 
with her son-in-law, — trying by fair words to obtain 
some compromise — telling him if even now he would 
deliver up the children, they would give him no 
trouble on his own account, and would not prosecute 
him in the Dewanee court, — by which she meant that 
they had been intending to proceed against him as 
insane or imbecile, incapable of acting for himsel£ 
On a former occasion the threat had been to raise an 
action for a large sum of money alleged to have been 
given or lent him, and get him put in prison as a 
debtor, which is a favourite scheme in regard to 
converts when all fair means fail to bring them 
back to the faith they have renounced ; and indeed 
the Indian laws and customs as to debt are so hard 
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and oppressive, that it is usually no difficult matter 
to get up some claim of the kind. 

While this conversation was going on in the veran- 
dah, Wyaneebai had been trying to persuade the chil-. 
dren to say that they would like to go to her house 
and pay her a visit ; and she appealed to me, saying 
I would surely allow them to go and see her. But 
Euth had her reply ready. " No," she said, in Mar- 
athi, "we cannot go to see you, but you ought to 
come to us ; it would be for your souFs salvation." 
How glad and thankful I felt when I heard her thus 
answer the deceitful old woman! The little girls 
were led to the verandah to see and speak to their 
mother. She took very little notice of the two elder 
ones, but took the little one in her arms — the child 
looking at her very shyly, and evidently doubtful of 
the propriety of being there at alL Wyaneebai could 
not deny, when I put it to her, that they were all 
looking well ; and after some time the visitors left : 
but, it will be believed, we took good care that none 
but Damodhar himself should on this occasion take 
the little Mary from the arms of her mother. 
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XII. 



"some by the WAYSroE," 

After this we had little trouble from the Brahmins. 
They had been foiled in every plot and plan for get- 
ting back the children, and seemed to think that 
they had nothing for it but submit to the inevitable. 
My husband had distinctly told the mother, at the 
same time addressing himself to Wyaneebai and her 
attendant, that when she wished to see her children 
she was to send a letter to her husband naming the 
time she was to come, and that she would then be 
allowed to see them, if she came alone ; but that if, 
without this previous notice, she or any of her Brah- 
min friends should enter either his or the school 
compound, they would be dealt with as trespassers, 
and handed over to the police. 

When about six months from the time at which 
they joined us had elapsed, we agreed to Damodhar's 
urgent request that the children might take up their 
abode in the Orphanage ; but thinking it still essen- 
tial that they should be under their father's own pro- 
tection, we had a small room in the school compound 
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fitted up for them, and Damodhar undertook the 
duty of Marathi teacher. 

The two elder girls made rapid progress in Eng- 
lish, and were soon able to take their places in the 
choir of St Andrew's Church, which was chiefly com- 
posed of the elder girls of the Orphanage, and of 
which Joanna, with her fine soprano voice, was the 
acknowledged leader. 

The seeds of which we are next to speak were 
scattered at a distance from Poena, and at a date 
prior to the opening of this history. 

It might be some fifteen years ago — we are not 
certain of the date — that a young man, not then a 
Christian, but who had been brought in contact with 
Christian missionaries and their converts, was travel- 
ling through one of the natives States in Central 
India. He was a well-made and rather strongly- 
built man, with a pleasant intelligent face, and 
seemed familiar with the country; and now and then 
a friendly greeting was exchanged with some of the 
people he met, as he drew near to the small town or 
village towards which he was journeying. The vil- 
lage was his birthplace — he had left it as a mere 
boy, to seek his fortune in some of the English terri- 
tories, and had taken service in Bombay, or some of 
the large towns of the Deccan, and was now returning 
to pay a short visit to his native home. This man 
is the husband of Rhaibai — he has brought with him 
some little books and tracts, which, with hardly any 
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better motive than curiosity, he had accepted from 
some native Christian friend, to beguile, by reading, 
the tedium of his journey. Some of these little 
books he gave to a boy, the son of the village pateLj 
or magistrate, with whose family he was on terms of 
intimate friendship, and very likely thought no more 
of the matter. Biit the boy read the books, and 
pondered over their contents many and many a day ; 
and some years after, the tidings reached the village 
that Ehaibai, who was from the same district, and 
well known there, had become a Christian, and that, 
after holding out for a while in his old Hindoo faith, 
her husband had followed her example. 

A few years more, and tidings came again to the 
distant Hyderabad village that Ehaibai was em- 
ployed as Bible-woman by some missionary lady in 
Poona; and, strange to say, one of her sisters, 
though still a heathen herself, set out to visit this 
Christian woman. Yes, still a heathen, and so strict 
to her own principles that she would not taste the 
food her sister woidd so gladly have prepared for 
her, nor touch the vessel that contained the water 
which her sister drew I Her own food, prepared by 
her own hands, in her own tallee and htee^ alone 
would she touch ; yet she stayed for several weeks, 
and delivered faithfully a message from the young 
patelj that he still had the books her brother-in-law 
had given him, that he had read them again and 
again, and wished earnestly for more books to ex- 
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plain more fully about the Christian religion. And 
more than this — ^for GKxl can make the most unlikely 
instruments to work His will — this woman, though 
she went away as firm as ever in her own Hindoo 
Sedth, carried with her, and delivered to the young 
man, a copy of the New Testament, and some care- 
fully selected tracts, as a gifb from Ehaibai's mistress 
— to one who, she fervently hoped, was beginning 
to apprehend their meaning and feel their value. 

It was about a year after the baptism of Damodhar 
and his children that Rhaibai came to me one morn- 
ing, her face radiant with pleasure and full of im- 
portant intelligence. "Oh, Mem Sahib," she said, 
"Sideram Patel is here; my sister gave him the 
books, and he has come all this way to see us, and 
hear more about it." 

As may be believed, this was very pleasing infor- 
mation to me, and I readily gave her the desired 
permission to go with him in search of some people 
of his caste, with whom he might lodge during his 
few days' stay in Poena. 

"He cannot take any food with me," she said, 
"and he has been travelling on the railway all 
night. There are very few people of his caste in 
Poena, and they live at the farther end of the city ; 
so I must get a gari (cab) and go with him to 
look for them," 

The caste people were found, and rest and refresh- 
ment were given to the weary traveller, and on his 
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return he was introduced to me. He was a slight- 
made man of about five-and-twenty, and of a very 
pleasing appearance and manner. He intended 
leaving the following day, but I got Rhaibai to 
persuade him to remain over the Sunday, as I wished 
him to be present at our little service, and see some- 
thing of what Christian worship was ; and this he 
consented to do. 

I well remember that, instead of my usual com- 
mentary on a chapter, I that day read to them a 
narrative from the ' Sunday at Home,' about a young 
man in Southern India, who wandered over many 
sacred places in search of rest for his sin-laden soul 
and could find none ; and who was at last directed 
to some Christian missionaries, from whom he heard 
the story of the Cross. He found in it the peace and 
comfort which all the painful pilgrimages to Hindoo 
shrines had failed to give. He went back to his own 
village a rejoicing believer, and founded a Christian 
church there, which, after many ups and downs, 
became a numerous and flourishing one, and con- 
tinues so to this day. This narrative deeply inter- 
ested the young patel — so much so, that he proposed 
to take Damodhar with him to the Hyderabad 
country to teach the people of his village the re- 
ligion of Christ. And Damodhar was eager to go : 
but we did not feel certain that the mother of the 
little girls might not renew her attempts to get 
possession of the children if their father left them ; 
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nor had we sufficient confidence in the young man's 
professions to send so recent a convert, alone and 
unsupported, into such a distant region on his invi- 
tation only. On the Monday we held a thanksgiving 
service that a year had elapsed and our little Brah- 
mins were still safe among us. The school children 
were all assembled, with such of our servants as 
were Christians, in the dining-room, and the seats 
so arranged as to form three sides of a square, the 
three sisters being in the centre. The young patel 
was present, and the impression made by the Sun- 
day service was deepened. He went away on the 
following day, carrying with him a Marathi Bible 
and a large number of books in that language — * The 
Pilgrim's Progress,' 'Daybreak in Britain,' Kich- 
mond's ' Annals of the Poor,' * Henry and his Bearer,' 
and many others. That he made some use of them 
was proved when, more than a year after, a blind 
man and his wife from that district came to our 
bungalow one morning and told that they had heard 
from him about his visit to Poena, and that he was 
reading to many of the people of his native place 
the books which we had given him. He spoke of 
coming to Poena for the purpose of studying, and a 
young brother of Ehaibai's was to accompany him ; 
but the project, as far as I know, has never been 
carried out Some of these seeds, however, may 
have foimd congenial soil, and may yet spring up 
and bring forth fruit; and we may yet hear of a 
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community of native Christians in the heart of the 
Nizam's territory, and some hand may be appointed 
to water the seeds thus sown at such distant in- 
tervals. 

About two months after, we had convincing evi- 
dence that it was not without reason that we feared 
to allow Damodhar to leave his children. One 
morning, during the hot weather, when I was at 
Singhur, and my husband was in Poona on duty, 
Damodhar's wife arrived at the Orphanage, accom- 
panied by several of her Brahmin friends. It was 
at an hour when Damodhar was known to be often 
absent, and they coimted upon my husband being 
on the hill ; so they were in hopes of being able to 
get hold of the children, and enticing them to run 
off with them. They thought by this time they 
would be tired of the restraints of school-life ; and 
the mother had got a sort of half consent ftom the 
two elder girls to go with her, they not thinking, of 
course, of any but a temporary absence; and the 
teacher was in some trepidation as to the result, 
when the chaplain rode into the compound. In a 
moment the scene was changed. The woman, just 
before so bold and defiant, was all submission. The 
friends who accompanied her vanished with the 
utmost rapidity, lest the threat of handing them into 
the custody of the police should be executed. After 
that no further attempt was made : it was the last 
effort to entangle again in the meshes of Brahmin- 
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ism the little feet that were beginning to tread the 
heavenward path. 

We- most now turn our attention to others among 
whoni the seeds were scattered, and leave our little 
Brahmin friends to pursue their way, hoping some 
day to hear of their onward progress as they ad- 
vance from le«uiiers to become teachers of "the 
truth as it is in Jesus." These words bring to 
my mind another case, which excited as deep an 
interest among ourselves — by which I mean the 
little staff of mission-workers — as that of Damodhar. 
During the season, when we were intrenched with 
our little Brahmins in our mountain fastness, my 
husband had a letter from our old acquaintance 
Bammahan, informing him that he had incurred a 
good deal of suspicion and ill-will among his neigh- 
bours, from an idea that he had connived at the 
escape of Damodhar from the city one day when his 
friends were searching for him, and on which he was 
known to have been in his house. Bammahan, how- 
ever, declared that he had no feeling of regret on 
this account, nor was he at all ashamed of the part 
he had acted ; and he concluded his letter by stating 
it to be his firm conviction that nothing would ever 
regenerate India or make it a prosperous country 
but the reception of " the truth as it is in Jesus I " 

Wonderftil words to come from a man of education 
and enlightenment, who was yet remaining a pro- • 
fessed follower of the faith of Brahma I I pondered 

H 
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on it many and many a time, and wondered if I 
would have the courage to speak to him on the sub- 
ject if I had the opportunity. My mission was to 
women, and Damodhar had come to me for advice ; 
and besides, he was a much less formidable person- 
age than this tall elderly man, who was in the habit 
of making speeches and giving lectures, and was 
regarded as a sort of leader among a certain set of 
educated natives of advanced views. But I reasoned 
with myself that the opening given by this letter 
was not to be cast away, and that it was my duty 
to speak to him the first time that it was in my 
power. It was not long before the opportunity was 
given to cast in a seed literally hi/ the wayside ; for 
one morning, returning from the Sassoon Hospital, 
whither I had gone to visit some sick person, I came 
up to Rammahan on his way to his office. With a 
mental prayer for courage and wisdom to the only 
Source of strength and counsel, I accosted him, and 
entered into conversation, and then alluded to the 
letter he had written to my husband. '•! was 
struck," I said, "with the concluding e:?pression; 
it confirmed what I had heard — that at one period 
of his life he had had serious thoughts of becoming 
a Christian ; and that I hoped he would pardon my 
expressing regret that he had not carried out that 
intention." 

He frankly admitted that he had at one time 
contemplated making the change, and that he still 
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believed that the Christiaii religion was tme, bat 
there were many obstacles in the way of his em- 
bracing it pnblicly; but that he was quite sincere 
in his opinion as expressed in the letter, that it 
would be the best thing for India to adopt the Chris- 
tian faith. Ue did not say that in that case the 
obstacles which prevented himself and others from 
openly avowing their sentiments would then be 
removed, though I felt sure that such would be 
the case. 

In giving the narrative I now purpose to do, I 
shall be carefiil not to expose any communications 
with myself personally which might be regarded as 
confidentiaL 

He had been, many years before I knew him, 
under deep and seemingly earnest convictions of the 
truth, and had expressed an intention (I think I am 
correct in so much) of applying for baptism. But 
worldly motives proved too powerful. 

He came to my house, accompanied by his eldest 
son, a boy of about eleven ; but as the latter did not 
understand English, he was no restraint upon our con- 
versation. And deeply solemn and affecting it was. 
His duty to that God and Saviour who had had so long 
patience with him, and to his family, his country, 
and his own soul, was urged upon him with a plain- 
ness and fulness that I wondered at when I thought 
over it, and he was not offended. Tliere was a 
manly admission of error — a cordial and mowt 
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unreserved declaration of belief in the Gospel, and 
no denial of the obligation to oonfess it before the 
world. That conversation was followed up by 
another in his own house, in presence of a native 
friend of his, who avowed himself an atheist, but 
who, in consequence of various subsequent discus- 
sions with my husband, and the perusal of some 
books he lent him, entirely abandoned these prin- 
ciples, although, as far as I am aware, he has not 
yet been won over to Christianity-; but the seeds 
sown may spring up even there. With Rammahan 
it seemed as if the promise was to be realised. Soon 
after that, he made known to friends his fixed reso- 
lution to make an open profession of the Christian 
faith ; and my own opinion still is, that he was at 
the time perfectly sincere. He prepared his wife, 
and indeed I may say his children, for the movement ; 
for the eldest boy was eager to come, as was shown 
by a conversation, which the father himself reported 
to a friend, between the boy and his mother on the 
subject, in which he informed her that his father, 
himself, and his little brothers were all to be 
Christians, for it was all true that the Madam said ; 
and when told that a relative had said that if they 
all, and the mother too, became Christians, she would 
die, he replied, " Oh no ; she may say that she will 
die, but she won't." The wife of Eammahan, though 
she argued the matter a little with her son, did not 
make any opposition to her husband's wish ; but on 
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the contrary, there was a manifest desire to obtain a 
clearer knowledge of the principles of the Christian 
religion, and a marked difference in her manner of 
receiving instruction. Always pleasant and glad to 
see us, she now showed a degree of quiet attention 
to what was read or spoken, that convinced me as 
much as anything he himself said of her husband's 
earnestness ; and I cannot describe the feelings of 
joyfiil anticipation that filled the hearts of Mrs Bun- 
ter, Joanna, and myself, in the prospect of soon 
seeing a whole family brought into the fold. No 
trials or difficulties, such as had followed in the case 
of Damodhar, were to be apprehended here. No one 
could question the right or the capability of Ramma- 
han to judge for himself and his family ; his wife 
was ready to come with him — there would be no 
separation, no breaking up of a home. Apart from 
the imperfection clinging to all things here below, 
it did seem as if no alloy was to mingle with the 
cup of blessedness now to be placed in our hands. 
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HINDOO REFORMERS. 



One of these reformers, whose house I visited, gave 
all freedom of access to his wife, and told her to give 
great attention to my instructions. And she did so. 
A sweet, lovable woman she was — very fair for one 
of Hindoo race — and always received me with the 
greatest kindness. Theu' house was one in which 
these people held their meetings for the worship of 
the one God, to whom they professed to pray for 
light to understand His will. But what faith can 
we have in such professions while they neglect that 
Book that comes to them with so many claims to be 
a revelation of His will, and has been received as 
such by the most enlightened nations of the earth ? 
I laboured earnestly to give this woman some idea 
of the Gospel scheme of salvation, lent her books 
for her husband's perusal as well as her own ; and 
one day, when I was urging upon her the reasonable 
nature of its provisions, and its suitableness to the 
circumstances of the human race, she said, " Oh yes, 
it is so, and indeed I believe just as you do ; but I 
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have many difficulties." I found out then that, 
though her husband was so liberal in his own ideas, 
and so zealous for reform, that he had not allowed it 
in one respect to enter his own family, and that his 
mother ruled the household with a rod of iron, the 
rule in this case being all the harder because the 
poor wife was childless. 

There was yet another of these leading reformers 
whom I must notice, who was one of the most culti- 
vated and agreeable natives I had met with. His 
wife was a good-looking, rather lady -like woman, 
but quite uneducated, in which respect she differed 
widely from some members of her husband's family. 
A brother of his had educated not his sons only, but 
his daughters ; and one of the latter, whom I met 
at the house of my friend in Poena, was so good an 
English scholar that she had translated some small 
English books into Marathi. This family did not live 
in Poena ; but I met the father of this lady also at 
his brother's house, and had a long conversation with 
him on the subject of Christianity. Both brothers 
had been educated at a missionary institution — I 
think the one established by the Church of England 
at Nassick — and both professed to have the most 
fiiendly sentiments towards Christianity; and the 
one still residing in that neighbourhood had written 
a pamphlet, of which his brother gave me a copy, on 
the manifold evils of the Hindoo system of early 
marriages. He promised to write me, when he 
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returned to his home, upon the subjects on which 
we had been conversmg, and I said I would write to 
him ; and then I more fully pointed out to him the 
duty of a man like him to show an example to others 
by abandoning a system of which he so weU knew 
the evils, and embracing a feith which he acknow- 
ledged to be so pure and excellent as the religion of 
Christ. He promised to consider all I had said; but 
I never saw him again, nor, though I several times 
inquired of his brother what he was doing, and sent 
messages as to his promised letter, I never received 
one, — so that I cannot tell if the seeds sown there 
will ever spring up, or whether the wicked one has 
" caught them away." The brother in Poena was a 
friend of Rammahan, and, whether intentionaUy or not 
I cannot say, but he was the person who prevented 
his keeping an appointment with my husband, by 
persuading him to go instead to one of their Somaj 
meetings on a Sunday, and caused me an anxious 
hour of weary waiting, and many a long look from 
the verandah for the tall slim figure with the scarlet 
turban, which on that and many succeeding days I 
watched in vain to see coming up the road from the 
city. It was the beginning of the disappointment ; 
and the reaction from such hopes as we had been 
cherishing is a feeling the bitterness of which the 
missionary knows too well. 

Before going on to the sequel of Eammahan's 
history, I cannot forbear mentioning one or two 
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circumstances coimected with the family of whom 
we have just been speaking, which will give our 
readers some idea of the extent to which even 
such enlightened men conform to the superstitious 
customs of their coimtry. It was in this house 
that I saw what I never saw in any other, though 
I know it is almost universally practised — the 
best room in the house dismantled of its ordinary 
furniture, and fitted up as a temple for Gunpati, 
the elephant - god, of whose history I gave some 
brief account in a former chapter. Tlie hideous 
image was placed in a recess in the wall, made, 
when the house was built, for this very purpose, 
and, for the occasion, decorated with gilding and 
gaudy painting and various kinds of tinsel, and 
with flowers scattered about. The woman looked 
down with a smile of some confusion when she 
saw my eyes wandering over the transformed ajiart- 
ment. She saw, too, that it was a look of puin, 
and muttered some sort of apology — that it was 
their custom to bring Gunpati into their house 
on this anniversary ; but there was a blending of 
pride and shame together in lier fiu*Ai tliat would 
have been amusing if the whole matter had not hiHsn 
so sad I hesitated for a moment wh($ther to pay 
my visit in such an apartment, or venture U) give 
any approach to Scripture instruction in the iframsntus 
of the idol ; but after a monient'n reflection, rernern* 
bering that '' an idol i» notliing in the world^^' I Meat* 
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ed myself on the conchy the only article of fomiture 
that remained in the room, and said, '' Well, I shall 
not be afraid of Ounpati ; " and if the image had had 
the power of hearing, it would have heard some 
strange things that day. Another time when we 
called we were told they were from home — ^that both 
husband and wife had gone to Jejooree, one of the 
very worst shrines in all India, where, not very long 
ago, swinging by a hook and other of their abominable 
rites were openly practised. A curious circumstance 
connected with this custom is related in one of the 
Uttle tracts in Marathi with which I was famiHar. It 
is a conversation between a native Christian and a 
Hindoo, who had been either there or at another of 
these places, on the advantages he had derived from 
the pilgrimage ; and, horrible sis it is to relate, one of 
these was the having obtained whatever claim to 
future benefits the god might be pleased to confer 
on those who had performed this service. The 
questioner asks how he could make up his mind to 
endure such suflfering ; for the hook is fixed in the 
bare back of the worshipper, who is lifted by it, and 
suspended by a rope to a tall pole, round which he is 
swung so many times. But will it be believed when 
I say it, that the reply to this question, "How 
could he endure such pain?" was this, "Oh, I did 
not do it myself: I made my wife do it for me I" 
I do not by any means imagine that the people I 
speak of would have done anything so revolting ; 
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but it most Lave been done, or it never could have 
been inserted in a book such as I read it from — a 
book published either by the Tract Society of Bom- 
bay or by the American Mission. I am not sure at 
this distance of time, but almost all the tracts we 
used were issued by one or other of these presses. 
After this, is it any wonder that I had little faith in 
the professions of Hindoo reformers ? 

For some months the indecision of our friend 
Sammahan caused us great anxiety. He made sev- 
eral appointments to visit my husband, but from one 
cause or other he failed to keep them. He did 
to a certain extent identify himself with the Chris- 
tians — he associated more openly with them, and 
attended meetings, at which he spoke in favour 
of Christianity, and was present at some entertain- 
ments called kirtans, which were given at that time 
in Poena by some of the native Christians there, 
assisted by friends from Bombay and Ahmednuggur. 
These were a sort of oratorios, where a Scripture 
narrative was taken as the subject, and partly chant- 
ed, partly recited, to the accompaniment of various 
instruments. 

Our old butler was sometimes an assistant at 
these, performing on what he called a guitar — 
perhaps more properly a banjo. The native Chris- 
tians are very fond of these musical gatherings ; and 
they have, in several instances, been instrumental, if 
not in the conversion, certaiuly in bringing converts 
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to take the decided step of openly professing their 
Christian faith. 

At this time Rammahan was deluding himself, or 
trying to excuse his indecision to Christian fiiends 
by the specious argument that, while he remained 
outwardly a member of the Hindoo community, he 
had easier access and more influence with other 
Hindoos, and could use this in recommending to 
them the Christian religion ; whereas, if he publicly 
professed it, he would be cast out from their society, 
and not even admitted into their houses. The hol- 
lowness of this argument was very psdpable, and I 
never could believe that even he himself was de- 
ceived by it, it was so utterly opposed to many 
things he had said in some of his conversations with 
me; but it served as a pretext for still hanging back, 
without altogether giving up the idea of one day 
doing what he knew so well to be his duty. 

After a long time, he did come once to meet 
my husband, and had a long conversation with him, 
in which he told him he did not consider him as 
requiring any further instruction in the truths of 
Christianity in order to fit him for baptism, but 
spoke very plainly as to the moral obligations 
which the profession of that religion involved. He 
went away still undecided, and for some time we 
hoped against hope. I had said that I would not 
give him up ; and on various occasions I wrote to 
him, and sent or took to his house any book or tract 
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which I thought calculated to rouse again his slum- 
bering conscience ; but, alas I it was all in vain. 
He began to avoid those who had counselled him 
most earnestly and faithfully, denied himself to our 
catechist, who was a personal friend of the family for 
years before, and at last we felt that nothing more 
could be done. A second season of conviction had 
been granted him. Each obstacle which he had 
pleaded as a reason for delay had been removed. 
The Spirit had again addressed to him and his the 
invitation, " Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate ; and / will receive you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.'' But 
the world and the great enemy were again too power- 
ful, — the still small voice that spoke in his own 
heart, as well as the appeals of those who cared for 
his soul, were stifled. Will they ever wake again ? 
Who shall say? But even if they should, one 
element of remorse will give terrible bitterness to 
the cup he has mingled for himself — it will be too 
late for one who loved him faithfully, and was pre- 
pared to follow him to the fold of the Good Shepherd. 
I dare not say that conviction with his wife had gone 
the length of even the tiniest seed of true or saving 
&ith. There are secret things that belong only to 
God. She was of a gentle and kindly disposition, as 
far as in our intercourse with her we could judge, 
but with very little thought beyond the dull routine 
of her everyday life ; but she was willing to receive 
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instruction, and to take the step that would have 
placed her under Christian influences; but always 
delicate, she became suddenly very ill during a short 
absence of mine from Poena, and when I saw her, 
she was evidently dying, and unable to speak, though 
she recognised me. Her mother, a very bigoted Hin- 
doo, was attending her, and it was impossible to know 
if the words we whispered to her, bidding her try to 
look to Jesus and put her trust in Him, reached her 
ear, or woke any response in her heart The third 
day after, she died : her husband, according to Hin- 
doo custom, shut himself up in the house, mourning 
for her, for thirteen days, and in a few weeks after- 
wards the relatives were arranging for his marriage 
with a bride of some fourteen years old — his caste 
allowing their daughters sometimes to remain single 
up to a more mature age than is permitted in the 
Brahmin community. 

During the time of his seclusion, although it was 
impossible that I should see him, our catechist, Mr 
Ramchunder, paid him one or two visits, on one of 
which, if I remember rightly, Mrs Bunter accom- 
panied him. Believing that his heart might be soft- 
ened by what had happened, they made a strong 
appeal on behalf of the children, that they might be 
placed under such guardianship as to be brought up in 
the Christian faith. Eamchunder and his mother-in- 
law were willing to have undertaken this duty ; but, 
if he preferred it, there were nearer relations of his 
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own, Christians, educated men, who were also ready 
to have done so. And we had the more hope that 
this might be managed, that he had himself proposed 
to place the boys for education with one or other of 
these Christian families, even before their mother's 
death. 

But again our hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Some strange infatuation seemed to have 
taken possession of his mind. He said he would not 
decide till he had consulted their grandmother. The 
result of that consultation might have been easily 
anticipated — the children were given up entirely to 
her guardianship. I paid one visit, and only one, 
to the house when in her charge. I suppose some 
fear of his displeasure kept her from actually insult- 
ing me or turning me out of the house ; but her 
words were very bitter, and her whole aspect hostile 
in the last degree. " Do not think that Eammahan 
will come into your religion," she said ; " that will 
never be; my daughter, my flower, my heart's be- 
loved — ^her children shall never be called outcasts ; 
do not think it for a moment — our family is a high 
one, our name is great — nevfer, never will Eammahan 
come into your religion." 

And this was the end of all his professions, and 
all his talk about reform, and liberal views, and 
influence over others, in favour of what he had him- 
self declared to be the only thing that would ever 
regenerate India. His own children were given up 
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to the training of an ignorant Hindoo woman, who 
would hold the whole fiamily disgraced by professing 
that religion as to which he had made to me that 
admission, " I no more doubt any fact in the New 
Testament than I doubt my own existence." 

It was with a heavy heart that I left his house 
that day, never to enter it again ; nor have I ever 
since had the least tidings of him or of his children. 
Never did a family seem more fairly setting out for 
heaven than they once appeared to be ; and although 
the seeds sown there have not sprung up, yet the 
time to favour them may come : we can only say in 
faith and complete submission, " Nothing is too hard 
for the Lord." 
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THERE ARE LAST WHICH SHALL BE FIRST. 

We are now to leave for a while the city of Poona, 
with its crowded streets and narrow lanes, for the 
more open precincts of the camp. It is in that 
locality, among the servants of the European resi- 
dents, that Bhaibai, our " camp Bible-woman," pur- 
sues her unobtrusive but most important work. 

Behind the bungalow of every gentleman there is 
a sort of native village ; half-a-dozen or more of the 
servants have their wives and families living there, 
and the " song of the grinders " greets the wakeful 
ear long before the break of day, as the women sit 
" grinding at the mill," preparing the flour for the 
bread which forms the chief food of the family dur- 
ing the day. 

It W8U3 among these huts — where little brown 
children, not much encumbered with clothing, squat 
and roll and tumble about all day long — that Bhaibai, 
with her little bag of books and her large umbrella, 
might be seen making her way to one of the houses ; 
and there she would seat herself on the floor, and 

I 
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call the women and children round her, to read some 
passage from the Bible, and tell them in her homely 
way the glad tidings of the Gospel of peace. Some- 
times she would tell them of the last day, and the 
judgment to which all would be summoned, and then 
she would say to tliem, " Of what avail will your 
Hindoo gods be to you then ? They are of wood 
and stone and clay, and will all remain here, and be 
consumed, while you will be up in the clouds, stand- 
ing before the God of heaven, and no one but Jesus 
Christ can save you from the punishment of your 
sins." Nor were her exhortations without effect ; 
for often, among her hearers, one and another would 
confess the truth and reasonableness of what she 
said, and admit that their own gods could not save 
them. 

Among these, a few were so touched in their 
hearts by her teachings that they did renounce these 
gods of wood and stone, and seek refuge for their 
weary souls in Jesus, the Saviour of sinners. It 
was a joyous day when the first of these converts 
was baptised, and others followed ; and of some 
among them the most gratifying accounts were re- 
ceived from their employers, sufficient to remove the 
stigma which many attach to this class of converts. 
They do not consider that if a poor man or woman 
is converted, they have hardly any resource but 
domestic service ; and if they have not been brought 
up to it, they must be clumsy and awkward at work 
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SO new to tliem. And it is a pity that those who 
call themselves Christians should take delight, as 
some appear to do, in saying that the Christian ser- 
vants are the worst servants. 

These remarks, however, apply chiefly to those 
who become servants after their conversion ; and it 
was the consideration of this circumstance that made 
me specially desirous to commence this Camp Mis- 
sion, that I might do what I could to remove this 
reproach from them. Another thing which causes 
reproach to Christian servants is the mistake some 
people make in confounding the converts of our Pro- 
testant Missions with the class of low Portuguese 
and Madrasi servants who are nominally Christian, 
but whose Christianity is a very corrupt form of the 
Boman Catholic faith. 

When we think of aU this, does not our Camp 
Mission assume a much greater importance than 
msmy accord to it? Nothing brings mission-work 
so much under the eye of our European population 
in India, as seeing one of their own servants become 
a Christian. One gentleman asked me to show him 
the Poena Zenana Mission. I replied by inviting 
his wife to come down with me some day to the city, 
which she did, and accompanied me in two or three 
visits, which convinced her that there was some 
reality in what they had till then regarded as a sort 
of myth. Not long afterwards I had the unspeak- 
able joy of writing to tell them, that had they re- 
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mained some time longer in India, I could have 
shown them " the Poena Zenana Mission " in their 
own compound; and of this convert I shall now 
proceed to give the history. 

It was while she was in the service of the lady 
I mentioned that I first became acquainted with 
Cashabai, and she tlien seemed rather opposed to 
Christianity. She had a way of speaking slight- 
ingly of converts ; and she annoyed me by often 
saying to her mistress that they were all people of 
low caste, and that no one belonging to a good fam- 
ily would ever become a Christian. Her father was 
a havildar, and her husband a subidar, in one of 
the native regiments. She was left a widow at a 
comparatively early age, with a son and daughter, 
and she took employment as an ayah, as a means 
of subsistence. Her son entered the army, and her 
daughter was married to a young man employed as 
a peon, or messenger, by a medical officer. This 
man turned out very badly, and used his wife so ill, 
that his own mother, who was then matron of the 
jail, was glad, for security's sake, to lock her up 
for three successive nights along with the femsde 
prisoners, as he was waiting at the foot of the stair 
with a knife ready to stab her. This was told me 
by the wife of the jail-master, who also stated that 
she herself saw the mark on the girFs forehead of a 
blow he had given her. How poor Minabai could 
have provoked such enmity it is difficult to conceive. 
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for she was oue of the gentlest and most inofifensivo 
creatures I ever met with — ^heart-broken, and afraid 
to move ont of the house, when first I knew her, lest 
she should fall into the hands of her cruel husband, 
though she brightened up wonderfully when relieved 
for a while from this terror. 

Notwithstanding her contempt for the converts, 
however, Gashabai came sometimes to the little ser- 
vice I held while at Singhur for my own domestics 
and any others who chose to attend ; and, strange to 
say, this little Marathi service of mine was the only 
meeting for divine worship on the hill during many a 
season. My husband was always obliged to be in 
Poena for his duties there, and often there was no 
clergyman among the visitors ; and I am sorry to 
say that sometimes even when there was, no English 
service was held. Can we wonder, then, at the little 
progress made by our missionaries in their work 
among the heathen if they see such carelessness on 
the part of the Christians ? By-and-by I discovered 
that Cashabai's contemptuous way of speaking was 
only assumed to conceal a lurking feeling of dissatis- 
faction in her own mind, and that she had in reality 
a great respect for the Christian religion. 

She began to admit that she liked to go to a 
meeting for Christian worship, and to hear about it, 
though she would never give up her own religion or 
break her caste. 

When her mistress told me this, I became more 
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anxious about getting her to come to our service, 
and strove to make the addresses such as might 
rouse her to see the danger of such inconsistency. 
At the time when Rhaibai began her work, I told 
her to visit this woman, and try to get her to attend 
our Sunday service in Poona. 

This she did, and I was thus enabled to renew 
occasionally my appeals to her, and keep up the 
influence I was beginning to exert over her. One 
day when our excellent friend Mr Boeresen, of the 
Santhal Mission, was with us, .1 introduced this 
woman to him at the close of our service, and said, 
" Here is a friend of mine who knows that she ought 
to come to Jesus, but she will not do it, because she 
cannot break her caste." " Oh, she is a very foolish 
woman, then," he said. "If she loved Jesus, she 
would come to Him ; I do not believe that she has 
any wish to come." The woman, who understood a 
little English, knew what he said, and she replied, 
"But, indeed, I am coming. Madam Sahib — I am 
quite resolved to come." And Cashabai kept her 
word, for in a few months she and her daughter 
were baptised, and Cashabai sat down to the Com- 
munion table with us the same evening. With what 
a feeling of joy I saw her seated beside me, partaking 
of the memorials of that Saviour's broken body and 
shed blood, whom she had so long rejected, I can 
hardly express ; and when, some time afterwards, in 
speaking of Christ, she grasped my hand, and said. 
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*' Ahy you brought me to Him," it seemed too much 
to bear. I remember once a missionary friend saying 
to me, in speaking of such success granted to our 
labours, ''Does it not make one feel humbled?" 
And so it does. The reward seems so greatly be- 
yond the desert, the result so infinitely above the 
instrument employed. One is overpowered by the 
goodness of God in permitting us to see such fruit 
of our labours, and to be, in ever so small a degree, 
fellow-workers with Him. 

The daughter, though baptised, was thought to 
require further instruction before partaking of the 
ordinance of the Supper ; but her mother knew well 
its natur^and it was delightful to see the heartiness 
with which she replied to the questions I put to her 
in preparation for the solemn services in which she 
was to take part. When I said, " You have given 
up all faith in the Hindoo gods, and the superstitions 
connected with their worship, have you not ? " " Oh, 
you know it is long since I did that," she said, with 
a look that showed she was oven a little hurt at the 
question. Before going to church, Bhaibai brought 
in the daughter, and showing me a string with a 
bestd attached to it, which was round her neck, said, 
" This is the string which was put roimd her by the 
' Gosavi.* She would not have parted with it for life, 
but now she wishes to have it taken off, and you 
must cut it with your own hand." With deep and 
wondering gratitude to the Giver of all this blessed- 
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ness, I cut the string ; and it is in mj possession to 
this day, though the gentle girl who wore it has 
gone, I believe, to the presence of that Saviour in 
whose name she was that day baptised. When I 
wrote the gratifying intelligence of Cashabai's con- 
version to her former mistress, as I mentioned before, 
it was received by her with surprise and joy ; and 
not only she, but her husband, wrote to this poor 
woman, expressing their pleasure at hearing of it, 
and greeting her as one of the same faith, and par- 
taker of the same hopes, responding most heartily 
to the message she had requested me to send them, 
that though she never expected to meet them again 
in this world, she could now look forward to meeting 
them above. The gentleman gave, in his letter, a 
strong testimony to her fitithfiilness as a servant ; and 
the young lady whose attendant she then was, along 
with a married sister with whom she was staying, 
gave her a most affectionate welcome on her return 
from the church, thus proving that she possessed the 
esteem and confidence of her employers. 

Another of our camp converts was also an ayah ; 
and of her, I heard that all the ladies of the regiment 
envied her mistress for having such a good ayah. 
This woman was of a most lovable disposition, and 
I often thought she would be a most desirable 
attendant on a sick-bed. And so she was ; for sub- 
sequently I heard, both from the lady herself and 
from her daughter, that during a very severe illness of 
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her mistress, she had nursed her with such &ithM- 
ness, that sometimes for a whole day she would not 
leave her, even to take food. At the time of her 
baptism there was a prospect that the regiment to 
which her master belonged would be sent to Kur- 
rachee, and the ayah's husband wished to delay the 
baptism until they could all join the Christian Church 
together. He had a son at Kurrachee, and an- 
other at some different place, and he was desirous 
to have them all gathered together, and be baptised 
as one family. The wife, however, had, I fear, some 
reason to distrust his sincerity, or at least his stead- 
&stness, and she replied, " We are going away, and 
have to journey by land and sea ; who can tell what 
may happen? You may do as you please, but I 
will go now with my three boys to Christ." So very 
soon we had another day of deep and heartfelt joy. 
Thifl time, five received the rite of baptism. The 
ayah requested that the name of " Sarah " might be 
given to her — not in honour of the wife of Abra- 
ham, but of a much humbler person, whose history 
is given in a small tract which has been translated 
into Marathi by some of our American missionaries. 
It tells of the conversion of a poor Indian woman, a 
native, not of our Eastern possessions, but of the vast 
western continent of America ; and the simple story 
of ^^poor Sarah " is a favourite with all our native 
converts, and has been the means of good to many 
besides the one who was ever after known to us by 
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the name of Sarahai. The eldest boy was about 
twelve, a fine intelligent youth, and to all appearance 
most sincere in his profession of Christianity, and he 
promised to read the Scriptures faithfully to his father 
L mother, being the only one of the famUy who 
could read. Alas, however, for the poor boy ! After 
they left Poona, the father's influence proved greater 
than that of the mother, and the man not only fell 
into evil courses and forgot all his better resolutions, 
but drew this boy away with him. We had given 
him the name of Samuel, fondly hoping (as his con- 
duct at the time of his baptism gave us every reason 
to believe) that he had indeed been called of the 
Lord; and though he has been drawn away — ^and 
oh I sad to say, through a father's influence — again 
into the darkness of heathenism, the Lord may yet 
caU to him in the midnight, and he may hear the 
voice, and even yet respond, " Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth." 
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XV. 



" REVEALED UNTO BABES," BUT " HID FROM THE 
WISE AND PRUDENT." 

I SHALL now speak of another mission, the first in 
which I engaged — one which it is in the power of 
every one who goes to India to enter upon, and 
which I commenced a few months after my arrival 
there. This was a mission to my own servants. I 
knew I would be surrounded in my Eastern home 
with people who knew not God, who did service to 
those who by nature are no gods ; and I resolved to 
make myself so far acquainted with the language 
as to be able to read to them the Scriptures of truth, 
and tell them the story of the Gross. 

The first -finiit of this mission was our faithful 
Ghima, who belonged to a family of whom some 
were already Christians ; and it was only his entire 
want of education which had kept him back. With 
some aid from his wife, I got liim sufficiently in- 
structed to be able to read, and even write a little ; 
and never was there a more diligent pupil, nor a 
more consistent Christian man, than Chima. He 
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came up with us to Poona, when we took up our 
abode there, six weeks after our landing in India, 
and we left him in his office of church hamal when 
we quitted it to return to Scotland. 

There was another man who listened to these 
early attempts at giving instruction — a great friend 
of Chima's— who for three years remained in our 
service and then left it, still unconverted, though 
he too had some convert relatives. He returned a 
failing, broken-down man, about a year before we 
left India, and asked for baptism at the hands of 
his old master. The ordinance was not withheld. 
We got favourable accounts of his conduct. He and 
his wife lived with our good Chima and his family 
for a month or two, and were both baptised. 

Another, who was with us only two years, has 
brought greater joy than alL Ours was not the 
only household in which he enjoyed the privileges 
of Christian instruction, though He who uses what 
instruments He pleases, permitted the seeds sown 
by one of the weakest of his servants to bear fruit 
when the sower was far distant. It is for the en- 
couragement of those who may wish to try such a 
mission that I mention this, though I almost shrink 
from doing so ; but it seems as if it ought to be told. 
When I was just leaving India, I said to lAiis man, 
"How long are you to hang back? Myputty (the 
name of the one last mentioned) has come ; are you 
never to follow?" A friend of his who stood by 
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said, "Oh, ma'am, Raju w coming." And it was 
fdlfilled. It was in reading the report of the Bom- 
bay branch of our Indian Missions, about two and a 
half years ago, that I first heard that the seeds sown 
five or six years before in his heart had sprung up, 
and that he with his five children had been baptised. 
His wife, who was at first greatly opposed to it, was 
also desirous of baptism, but required further instruc- 
tion. Since then tidings have come that she too is 
baptised, and that a sister of hers, who was also 
bitterly opposed, is now an inquirer, and preparing 
to follow their example. Eight souls in this one 
family — how little among the millions of India! 
but " who hath despised the day of small things ? " 
Assuredly not He who said, "Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones ;" for "it is not 
the will of your Father which is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.^' 

We turn with some regret from the history of these 
lowly disciples to a " son of Israel " — a very difierent 
man firom the good Benoni, whose story we gave at 
an early part of these sketches. We shall call him 
Eleazar. His house was, I think, the second Jewish 
one in which we visited. He professed from our first 
acquaintance to believe in Jesus as the promised Mes- 
siah, and was very anxious to have his wife and other 
female relatives instructed. He was much more like 
the ideal one forms of a modem Jew than my friend 
Benoni, who was singularly free of any appearance 
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of pride or assumption. This man was full of it, 
even when he was laboriously polite. It never 
seemed (if the expression may be allowed) to go 
down with me : the very way he walked told of 
self-importance ; and his head, not merely erect but 
slightly thrown back, gave the impression of a man 
on extremely good terms with himsel£ I cannot 
say that I ever had much faith in his professions, 
though I believe he knew that the claims of Jesus 
to be the Messiah were imquestionable ; but it was 
a belief which I fear never touched the heart. 

He was engaged, I found, in the preparation of 
some great work on the condition past and present 
of the Jewish nation, and was anxious to obtain help 
in regard to its publication. It was, I think, with 
some view of this kind, that he came one day to call 
for me and my husband at our own residence ; but 
we embraced the opportunity to question him pretty 
closely as to his own convictions and intentions with 
respect to Christianity. 

He professed, as I have stated, that he had no 
hesitation in admitting that Jesus was the Messiah ; 
and we then asked, with some curiosity, what were 
his reasons for not openly declaring his sentiments. 
He said he made no . secret of them ; it was pretty 
well known that he held these opinions. But if so, 
we replied, why should he still keep back from being 
baptised ? Then the true state of matters came out. 
That, he said, was a very different thing. He con- 
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sidered baptism quite unnecessary. Of course we 
marvelled not a little at this ; but he maintained his 
point, and even spoke with some bitterness of the 
indignity it would be for a Jew, an Israelite, to be 
baptised by a Christian missionary I If he did so, 
he said, he would cease to be a Jew, and so forfeit 
his part in the glorious future of his people, which, 
he said, even Christians were now believing to be 
so near, in their restoration to the promised land. 
Nothing should induce him to give up the privileges 
of his Jewish name. He was in favour, he said, of 
forming a sect which should be called "Believing 
Jews," who should not caU themselves Christians, 
nor be baptised, nor in any way be confounded with 
Christians, though they acknowledged Jesus as the 
MessiaL The boldness of this speech nearly took 
away my breath, and the tone in which it was uttered 
was so defiant, that for some time I could not make 
up my mind how to meet it. My husband argued 
the point with him, and I waited for the result. At 
last a thought occurred to me, and when the argu- 
ment seemed pretty nearly exhausted, I said to him, 
" And do you really think that by taking the name 
of Christian and being baptised into the Christian 
Church, you would forfeit any privilege God designs 
for His ancient people ? Can you suppose that the 
restoration of Israel to the Promised Land is to be 
given as a reward to those who have resisted all 
God's commands to believe on His Son and take up 
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His cross and follow Him, and that those among 
your people who, from the days of Christ himself 
till the present day, have obeyed God's call and 
become Christians, are to be cut off from participat- 
ing in any glory to be given to the Jewish nation ? 
Would not this be to punish the obedient and reward 
the disobedient ? No, my friend 5 whatever may be 
God's intention in the fulfilment of such promises, 
you may be perfectly sure he does not mean thaU^^ 

Now I do not mean to say that I can undertake to 
discuss with any one who maintains the opinion, the 
question of the personal return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine ; but it does seem to me, that if such had been 
the purpose • of God, the identity of the Jews as a 
nation would have been preserved; whereas it is 
matter of notoriety that, except where they have 
adhered to their own religion, that identity has been 
speedily lost. The word " Jew " is certainly under- 
stood as implying the religion much more than the 
nationality of the individual — at all events, never 
the latter without the former; so that the reward 
^would be given to those who have persisted in their 
rejection of that Gospel which God has declared to 
be the only way of acceptance with Him. 
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We might continue yet longer these sketches of 
the natives of Poona, and our visits among them ; 
but those we have given will, we hope, suffice to 
awaken a deeper interest in many parts of the coun- 
try than has hitherto been felt in our Eastern mis- 
sions, especially those among the women and chil- 
dren of India. There are many we visited of whom 
as yet no mention has been made ; but were we to 
touch, however lightly, on them, this concluding 
chapter would sweU to a much greater length than 
any previous one, which it is by no means our in- 
tention to permit it to do. We shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with drawing the attention of our 
readers to a few points in regard to mission-work 
in India, illustrating them by a brief reference to 
cases not formerly mentioned in these sketches. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of our India 
Missions has all along been the little progress which 
the Gospel has made among the high-caste portion 

K 
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of the population. This has no doubt been disap- 
pointing to the supporters of our Missions at home ; 
but those who lament over it in reading our reports, 
can have no conception of the degree to which this 
is felt by the workers in India. It was cast up to 
myself on one occasion by a man whose wife I had 
been instructing ; and as it was in presence of my 
assistants that the conversation took place, and was 
accompanied, too, with charges of mercenary motives 
on the part of those who did embrace Christianity, I 
felt bound to point out to him, as a man of some 
position and education, the want of courtesy to them 
which he showed by such remarks in their presence. 
I assured him that they were living witnesses to the 
falsehood of the assertions he was thus loosely mak- 
ing, and that I wondered at his showing so little 
politeness to them as well as to me. He afterwards 
apologised for what he had said, and promised to 
offer no obstacle to his wife's study of a Testament 
I had given her. But although the predominance 
of low-caste people among the native Christians of 
India may be a reproach in the eyes of the native 
community there, it ought surely to be no matter 
of surprise to Christians themselves. They need not 
wonder that, just as the proud Pharisees and bigoted 
priests among the Jews despised and rejected the 
Saviour Himself, while " the common people heard 
Him gladly," that at this day the preachers of His 
truth are despised and rejected by the no less proud 
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and bigoted Parsees and Brahmins and haughty 
Mussulmans of India. Nor should they be ashamed 
to hear it said "that their converts are all drawn 
from the lower castes," when they remember the 
words of Jesus when He sent back to John the mes- 
sengers who came to inquire of Him, " Art thou He 
that should come ? " " And the poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them. And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me." Doubtless we should 
like to see those come whose example would influ- 
ence others, and for this reason we are willing to 
make great and special efforts to get at these exclu- 
sive and deeply prejudiced classes of Indian society ; 
but let Cliristian missionaries and their supporters 
beware of permitting their efforts to be too much 
absorbed by any one class, especially that in which 
as yet by far the smallest amount of direct good to 
individuals has been effected. Let them remember 
that secular education is now given in a great meas- 
ure by Government, and native communities are in 
many instances providing it for themselves ; and that 
the time seems to have come when direct evangelising 
among the educated classes by highly educated 
and talented men, and among the poorer by those 
raised up from among themselves, of modem attain- 
ments and deep earnest piety, ought to be the main 
work of our missions in India. 

In our Zenana Missions, for some time yet the 
work will be that of pioneering, breaking ground, 
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and forming friendly and kindly relations with the 
still secluded females of India. But these efforts 
should not be confined to any one class. We are 
directing much attention at home to the ameliora- 
tion of the working classes ; and are the thousands 
of hard-wrought, poor women of the lower castes in 
India, who toil under heavy burdens beneath that 
burning sun, to be considered worthy of no regard ? 
As if their souls were less precious in the eyes of 
Him whose mother toiled in a lowly home in the 
despised city of Nazareth. Listen to one of their 
stories ; it shall be briefly told. One of our or- 
phanage girls went from Poena about two years ago 
to work in a zenana mission, several hundred miles 
from Poona, under the charge of the Church of Eng- 
land, where she is labouring faithfully, beloved alike 
by those who employ her and those among whom 
she carries her message of Gospel truth. It is of 
her grandmother that I would speak. About thirty 
years ago a missionary's wife met a poor woman in 
the streets of Ahmednuggur toiling under a heavy 
load. I know not what about this woman had at- 
tracted her notice, for she must have been but one 
of many to be met with there similarly situated ani/ 
and every day ; but so it was, that in passing she 
stopped and accosted her in kind and sympathising 
words. The woman looked at her in surprise, and 
then said, "Why do you take such notice of me? 
I am only a beast of burden." This voluntary as- 
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sumption of " the lowest place " did not, as may be 
believed, prevent the good missionary's wife from 
continuing to take an interest in her ; and when I 
saw her many years after, she was seated as an old 
and respected member of the Christian Church there, 
and is now, I doubt not, mingling with that blessed 
multitude who throng the heavenly courts. What 
a happy meeting must theirs have been, when 
she who told her of Him who called to Him the 
" weary and heavy-laden," joined her in that blissful 
home 1 

I have elsewhere spoken of the manner in which 
not only relatives, but even neighbours, interfere to 
prevent those who would listen to the Gospel from 
coming under its influence, or, when they have done 
so, carrying out their convictions by a public profes- 
sion of it. One very interesting case of this kind 
occurred in my own experience. A woman in the 
city, whose husband was a blacksmith or farrier, 
became so much interested in what we told her, that 
she asked for a Testament for herself; and as she 
intended going from home soon, she insisted on the 
Bible-woman leaving hers with her lest she should 
be away before our next visit. She got a Testament, 
though she did not leave home for some time ; and 
so much was she absorbed in its contents, that she 
told me she could hardly attend to anything else. 
I saw the mark in the book — first in the Gospel of 
Luke, and the following week in the Acts of the 
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Apostles. When she returned from her visit she had 
read it through a second time, and she seemed re- 
solved on becoming a Christian, — asking informa- 
tion as to how people were received, who were, like 
her, poor and comparatively uneducated, and also 
how their own people generally treated them. Mrs 
Bunter told her she would be received by the Chris- 
tian community with the greatest kindness ; and that 
though her friends would be angry, and give her 
much trouble and grief, it must just be endured for 
the Lord's sake, and that it would be got over in 
time. " I have myself gone through it," she said ; 
" and now my mother, though she is, alas I still 
a heathen, comes to my house and I go to hers ; 
and, as you see, I come to yours, though I am a 
Christian." 

On the next visit she would hardly speak, and her 
only reply to our questions as to the change that 
had come over her was, " I must do as my people 
do." After that the door was closed ; and though I 
went several times, in the hope of gaining admis- 
sion, I never saw her again. 

There are also some houses, and these of a higher 
and wealthier class than almost any I have men- 
tioned, of which in these sketches I have hardly 
spoken. 

One lady of royal rank, then living in retirement, 
though now she has been restored to more than 
former dignity and power, and has had the honour 
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of receiving our Prince of Wales as a guest, was 
regularly visited by us during the last two years of 
my residence in Poena. Sweet and gentle and kind 
we always found her ; her little daughter, not then 
old enough to receive lessons, was a pet with us all ; 
and "owr Ranee^* as we used to call her, listened 
to the Word of God, and loved those who read it. 
But whether, amid the many cares and anxieties that 
then surrounded her, there was any room in her 
heart for the Word itself, I can hardly say, but I 
know that she has not, even amid the splendours of 
her court, altogether forgotten her Christian teachers. 

Another lady, of high though not royal family, 
was a most interesting and intelligent pupil. She 
was so fond of our dear Joanna that she used to say 
it made her heart sing to see us enter her house. 
Yet, poor woman, she was surrounded by those who 
had no will that her heart should enjoy this music, 
and she had to tell us to take no answer as to her 
receiving us or not from any but her own especial 
attendant. 

Then, though they were very few, we had somQ 
friends among the Mussulman population. One was 
an officer of high rank in the native army, but whose 
wife and family lived in no greater seclusion than 
the Hindoos or Jews around them. They resided in 
a small bungalow, similar to those of the Europeans, 
in a street between the bazaar and the entrance to 
the city. The sitting-room was entered through a 
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verandah, which was open to a small garden, separated 
from the street only by a low fence. There the lady 
of the house was seated, children and servants com- 
ing and going, and some Jewesses who lived opposite 
would at any time follow us there and share in the 
conversation or the instruction we were giving. Once 
or twice I met the husband, who behaved with the 
utmost politeness ; and on one of their festival days 
I received a present as a token of their goodwill and 
friendship. Another of our friends among them was 
a woman of some rank who had been very unfortu- 
nate in her marriage, and generally resided with a 
brother. She was of a very ardent and affectionate 
disposition. In her circumstances she could hardly 
escape the remarks of the public. But I was slow 
to believe any evil of her ; and when I had refrained 
from visiting her for some time, on account'of some 
such reports, I was really remorseful when I heard 
the grief it had caused her, and received an affection- 
ate welcome when I went back. 

That the iron band of caste is loosening its hold 
of the educated classes, is a fact of which I can recall 
some very pleasing instances. There are some " old 
Indians " who would, I suppose, hardly beheve that 
one hot day a woman of the Sonar caste insisted on 
sending for a bottle of soda-water for me, and gave 
it me from the silver cup which she used for drink- 
ing from herself; that on my first visit to a new 
house, built by a wealthy Brahmin, a glass of sherry 
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with cake was produced for my refreshment ; and 
that a Purboo lady came to spend the day with me, 
and partook of coffee and English biscuits. These 
may be trifling things, but they are such as never 
would have happened with the same classes of people 
in India fifty, nay, even thirty, years ago. And in 
zenana - visiting it is a great matter to be able to 
call forth and reciprocate such little courtesies of 
social life. Even among those still wedded to 
their own customs, little acts of kindness were not 
wanting. One very bigoted woman never omitted 
to send for a few stalks of cinnamon, because on our 
first visit, when she was distributing the pan soparesj 
I had expressed a preference for that condiment, 
thinking it was one of the ingredients. 

I mention these things because I feel it due to the 
people among whom I laboured to bear this testi- 
mony, that amid all its discouragements, and with 
so much of the hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick — nay, so much even of very bitter disappointment 
as to results which attend the work of the zenana 
missionary — there is yet a great deal of pleasant and 
kindly intercourse along with it. For my own part, 
I think I have seldom spent happier hours than some 
of those I passed in the city of Poena among my 
native women. As long as I live will the remem- 
brance of them be dear to my heart ; and I have still 
a strong feeling of confidence that of the seeds sown 
among them some will bear fruit: though it tarry 
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long, yet shall we wait for it. I was sometimes 
amused at the things expected of me ; as, for instance, 
one day the coachman had a large packet handed to 
him in the city — I think it was when the carriage 
was standing beside the entrance to the house occu- 
pied by the Ranee — which he was asked to give me, 
and to say that the sender would call for me in a 
day or two. Wlien the butler gave it to me, he said 
it was from a Rajah ; and accordingly, in a few days 
the prime minister of one of the Sirdars called and 
requested me to bring this paper to the notice of the 
Governor or his secretary. It proved to be a petition 
for the withdi'awal of the Resident from his Court, 
as he told me his master was so watched by this 
Resident he could not spend two annas (3d.) without 
his leave. I need not say that I expressed my deep 
sympathy, but regretted I could not interfere. 

Before concluding, it may perhaps be expected by 
those who have patiently followed us through these 
sketches, that we should say a few words as to what 
in our own experience we found to be the best mode 
of religious instruction. With those to whom the 
whole subject is a new thing, it is very difficult to 
decide upon the best way of beginning. In an early 
chapter we mentioned our mode at the outset, of 
beginning with some story of the Old Testament. 
Often the account of the Creation was found as 
interesting as any. The story of Samuel's birtk 
and early childhood was always a favourite ; and I 
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often found them deeply interested, and drew many 
useful lessons from the succeeding chapters, con- 
taining the history of the disastrous battle where 
the people of God, yielding to the evil influence of 
the idolatrous practices around them, carried the Ark 
of God into the camp, as if the mere symbol of the 
Divine Presence could save them. One great point 
is to raise the Hindoo mind to the contemplation of 
a Holy and Spiritual Being. They have a vague 
idea of " God," and speak of " Ishwar " as of one 
above and different from their several idols ; but of 
a God pure and holy, hating sin and loving righteous- 
ness, they have no idea. Of sin their notions are 
erroneous in the extreme. To deprive a human 
being of life in certain circumstances is accounted 
no sin, but to take the life of the meanest and most 
noxious animal is a sin of deepest dye. 

Therefore, to give them correct ideas of God, and 
of what sin is, and its awful consequences, seemed 
necessarily the first step. As we went on, however 
— and these things had been touched upon in most 
of the houses we visited — we spoke of the way of 
salvation, through the sacrifice of the Son of God ; 
and in every place where there was any gathering 
of outside listeners, as was often the case when we 
were received in an outer room, I always felt bound 
to deliver in as plain words as I could the Gospel 
message. I could not help thinking that among 
these people might be some who had never before 
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heard these glad tidings, and to whom that message 
of mercy might never again come. But in cases 
where conviction was beginning to dawn upon the 
minds of any of the household, I felt it necessary to 
be very cautions in the presence of others, for there 
were instances when the want of this was the cause 
of our exclusion from the house. Alas I they are 
but too well accustomed to find that the Word may 
be read and heard, and no result follow, to fear 
much, as long as we keep to general exhortations ; 
but the least symptom of individual interest, or the 
suggestion of any action being taken as the result of 
expressed belief or conviction, rouses instant alarm 
and opposition. We have therefore to be very pru- 
dent when we reach that stage, but up to that point 
we may be bold enougb ; and it is well to be so, 
and to let the full consequences be known, both 
of acceptance and rejection of the Gospel message. 
Wlien the point is reached, of avowed belief of the 
tnith, we do not consider it the part of the mission- 
ary to urge baptism. It is for the convert to, ask 
for that. But if the questions be put, " Must I make 
this public avowal? must I expose myself to all the 
odium and persecution, the scorn and hatred and 
loss, which baptism would entail?" then I cannot 
conceive it possible for the missionary to give any 
otlier answer than that of Peter when the Jews cried 
out, "Men and brethren, what shall we do?" — 
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" Bepent and be baptised every one of you ; " or as 
St Paul exhorted the Corinthians, " Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you, and will be 
a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." In all such 
cases, however, the separation must be the act of 
the heathen relatives or community. There is noth- 
ing on the side of the Christian to require it. Let 
the Hindoo wife, convinced of her duty in this 
respect, state to her husband with meekness yet 
firmness her intention of openly professing the Chris- 
tian faith, telling him that she is willing to remain, 
and in every other respect to do her duty to him, 
and to her children and household, and then let her 
patiently and " for the Lord's sake " bear the con- 
sequences. These consequences may involve instant 
expulsion from her husband's home, separation from 
children, loss of all means of subsistence. They may, 
on the other hand, bring on her restraint, confine- 
ment, ill-treatment, at the hands of those who have 
hitherto protected and provided for her. The plau- 
sible motive for remaining " a hidden disciple," that 
she may secretly influence her children, and train 
them in the Christian faith, may present itself to her 
mind ; but no compromise of this kind has ever been 
successful in the planting of a vigorous Christian 
Church. God has promised that they who forsake 
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all to follow Christ shall receive manifold more, even 
in this present time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting. This promise must suffice for them, 
as it has for all those who have trod that path before 
them. But let the supporters of Christian Missions 
take this into account, that a man or a woman who 
lias given up all for Christ's sake must not be allowed 
to starve, because they are afraid that it may be said 
the converts came over that they might be supported 
by the Mission. Let men and women exercise the 
faculties of common -sense and discrimination that 
God has given them, and do their best to discern the 
chaff from the wheat. But let us work our Missions 
with the expectation of getting converts, and face the 
difficulty of finding for them suitable employment 
eventually, and support — bare subsistence, if you 
will, but still subsistence — in the meantime. So 
shall the Christian Church in India grow and multi- 
ply, as it has done in other countries, until the grain 
of mustard-seed has become like a great tree wherein 
the birds of the air shall build, and the beasts of the 
earth shall lodge under the shadow of it. 



THE END. 



TRINTED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
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